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Editorial. 


O long ago that the majority of the men who voted 
for him are no longer living, Hon. George S. Bout- 
well was elected to be governor of Massachusetts. 
It was in 1851, ten years before the outbreak of 
the Civil War. That is a time which to our younger 

readers seems almost as remote as the Revolutionary 
War, and yet nearly ten years before that Gov. Bout- 
well was a leader of the Democratic party and a member 
of the Great and General Court. He afterward assisted 
at the organization of the Republican party, and has held 
many high offices, such as the secretaryship of the United 
States treasury and that of senator from Massachusetts. 
In his later years, owing to his intense feeling concerning 
the foreign policy of the general government, especially 
in the Philippine Islands, he has returned to his allegiance 
to the party of his youth. Now at the ripe age of eighty- 
seven, with all his mental faculties intact, and with physi- 
cal vigor sufficient for long journeys and late meetings, he 
remains an object of the love and admiration of his fel- 
low-citizens without respect to creed or party. When he 
presided at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Dr. Joshua Young over the Unitarian church of 
Groton, Mass., many supposed that this would be his 
last public service; and yet he survives in vigor, while his 
younger friend and pastor has ceased from his labors. 


ad 


Wuat a chance was lost by that unhappy young man 
who shrinks behind his guards in the Russian palace! 
Had he with open countenance and cheerful words ap- 
peared on a balcony of his palace to hear the cries of 
those who would have addressed him as their “‘little 
father,” he might have changed the fortune of the 
empire and the outlook of civilization. Had his 
wife’s uncle, Edward VII., been called to face such 
a crisis, he would have gone bravely and cheerfully 
forward and have won the hearts of the people. The 
contrast between the two men in Paris and their be- 
havior there indicate the difference between them. 
Nicholas II., strongly guarded on every hand, dashed 
through the streets of Paris, seeing no one and letting no 
one come within shooting distence of his person, while 
the English king not only rode unguarded through the 
populace, but walked openly through the streets. Be. 
cause of this confidence in the people he carried back 
with him to London the hearts of the French nation. 
So far as we know, Nicholas II. has lived a more blame 
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less life than his royal kinsman, but he lacks that one 
element of personal courage which always excites the 
admiration of the people. 


THE many tributes which have been paid to Theo- 
dore Thomas show that the public can appreciate good 
work, simplicity of character, and high ideals. He is 
not praised for his power to make money, but for his 
willingness to spend all that he had for the benefit of the 
public. He had the ability, as a leader of men, which, 
carried into bread-winning and self-seeking occupations, 
would have given him not only fame, but fortune. The 
most encouraging aspect of these celebrations is seen not 
in the fact that he did his work worthily for its own 
sake, and not for any reward it might bring to him in 
external honors or gains, but in the popular apprecia- 
tion of his character and admiration for the work he did 
so long and so well. When popular education has gone 
so far that not even transient popularity can be gained 
by self-seekers, however rich, or dishonest men, however 
successful, while applause and admiration quickly fol- 
low excellent work done by honorable men and women, 
some of the worst evils of our time will fall away. 
Duelling went out of fashion because a new standard of 
honor appeared. The Louisiana lottery vanished because 
the people condemned it. Right thinking and right 
feeling will make evil things shrivel like Jonah’s gourd, 
and nothing else will. 

ad 


Rev. J. W. Dawson of London who is coming to con- 
duct a campaign of revivalism in America will be re- 
ceived by many orthodox churches and ministers with 
qualified interest and a half-hearted welcome. They are 
not quite sure what will come out of an evangelism which 
does not insist upon the sole authorship of Isaiah for the 
prophecies that go under his name, and does not guar- 
antee the historic accuracy of the book of Jonah. More- 
over, many of them doubt the efficacy of monster meet- 
ings which loosen men and women from their allegi- 
ance to their local churches. Some of them also dread 
the reactions from the enthusiasm of the crowd, which by 
contrast makes the necessary routine of the home and 
the parish church seem cold and dull. But throughout 
the civilized world there is a new moral impulse felt 
which may easily lift society in all its parts to a higher 
level. The reaction in France toward virtue and 
sanity among the youth, who are weary of frivolity and 
sensuousness, is strong; and everywhere we see signs of 
weariness with the shams and shows and empty prizes 
offered by the world, the flesh, and the devil. 


Sd 


WE cannot insist too much upon the obvious fact, 
which is seldom mentioned, that the majority of the 
victims of unrighteous financiers are not honest investors 
seeking safe securities, but men and women who are 
willing to gamble, who care nothing about the merits 
of any commercial scheme, if only they can make money 
in buying and selling securities. They see great men 
make fortunes. They believe that if they can jump into 
the market at the right time, they may perchance share 
with these great men the profits they make, without any 
question as to whether they are the profits of honest in- 
dustry or of successful rascality. Give us publicity for 
all great business operations and honesty on the part 
of the public, and the causes of complaint will soon cease. 
‘The astrologers, the wizards, the fortune-tellers, the fake 
mediums, and other agents of the evil one would not 
take millions of dollars out of the pockets of the American 
people, did not the people eagerly seek their aid. Most 
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of the schemes to make money in unrighteous ways would 
fail if the promoters did not know that the greed, credulity, 
and lack of principle in multitudes of men and women 
would furnish them silent partners in their unrighteous 
speculations. Of course the promoters pull all the wires 
and get the money, while the multitude gets the experi- 
ence, which they advertise in loud complaints against 
those who have swindled them. 


Se. % 


WHILE we most firmly believe that all the devices by 
which literature is produced and circulated and all the 
arts which are taught in the schools are valuable and 
necessary for the spread of civilization and for the 
emancipation of hundreds of millions of our fellow-men 
who groan in poverty under oppression, we still believe 
that the printing-press is responsible for many of the 
sore evils which afflict society to-day. The mere spread 
of printed matter, with the ability to read it, may do as 
much harm as good. If we could have an absolutely 
wise guidance for the people, so that they should read 
only that which is good for them and find in their books 
only that which would stimulate their better natures, 
education would be a greater blessing than it is now. 
But that method has been tried, and carried to its dis- 
astrous conclusion. There are not enough good men and 
women who can be trusted to be sentinels for the un- 
taught millions who are working their way toward the 
light. The best we can do is to give negroes and white 
men, Russians, Tartars, and Chinese, a chance to know 
what is going on in the world around them in the hope 
that the tests of experience will at least lead them to 
eschew the evil and cling to the good. 


ed 


THE ability to read and write, or the lack of it, cannot 
always be made tests of education. In a community 
where everybody learns to read and write, it may be 
taken for granted that one who is ignorant of these fine 
arts lacks the mental stimulus which goes with an active 
intellect. But some of the most vigorous persons in the 
community have little acquaintance with literature. 
They read little, but know much. They are like the 
patriarchs or the Homeric men or the large-minded 
adventurers and explorers, who were not ignorant, al- 
though they read few books, if any. One reason why 
what we call education fails to improve the moral qual- 
ity of those who are its subjects is that many things 
taught are so imparted as to become conveniences which 
an untrained mind or an imperfect conscience may. use 
as readily for crime as for virtue. The ability to write 
will give skill to a forger as readily as it may serve the 
purposes of a poet. Some of the best literary work is 
done in America by men and women who had no aca- 
demic training, and some of the most enlightened lead- 
ers of men and contributors to the general good could 
not pass the examination of a graduate at a high school. 
But through contact with intelligent men and women 
working in large enterprises they have developed some 
of the finest qualities of mind and heart, and, though 
to some extent illiterate, are well educated. 


wt 


No one who holds liberal views can be wholly at peace 
while reading his Bible until he is released from the ob- 
ligation to accept every word of it as the infallible word 
of God. Our fathers made a distinction between the 
letter and the spirit more thoroughgoing than they 
knew. They took what they wanted and left the rest. 
Any well-worn Bible will show how the discrimination 
was made by those who were not critics. In many places 
the book allowed to open at random will show, soiled 
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and oft-read pages where the highest spiritual thought 
is expressed in noble language, while other parts do not 
readily open, and are still clean and whole. A slight ex- 
amination reveals the fact that these neglected parts 
of the Old and New Testament were those which did 
not readily lend themselves to moral inspiration and 
spiritual cleansing. They might contain proof texts, 
or even passages which were appointed to be read in due 
course in services of divine worship. They might serve 
the purposes of those who formed historic creeds, but 
are now gently passed over because between their rugged 
and forbidding cliffs and gulfs of divine justice and 
human despair there are green pastures and still waters 
which invite the soul to rest and peace. 


Tilusitons. 


In his magnificent poem, one of the best in the lan- 
guage, on ‘“‘Intimations of Immortality,’’ Wordsworth 
has incidentally done a great deal of harm by his de- 
scription of the illusions of youth which pass away with 
experience. The introduction to his poem, which is 
merely an introduction, is treated as if it were a final 
proposition, whereas it is only an account of some per- 
sonal impressions, which are not typical, and which, 
when we make most of them in proof of the transitory 
nature of our delight in life, are not to be compared with 
the hopes and realities unveiled in the latter part of his 
great poem. 

At the beginning he describes the unfolding soul of the 
child rejoicing in the glorious beauty of the freshly dis- 
covered world, in which there is no trace of ugliness or 
evil. Then he carries the child, the boy, the youth, the 
man, onward through experience until, disenchanted by 
reality and seeing no more the rosy light of youthful 
fancy, he ‘‘perceives it die away, and fade into the light 
of common day.’’ Here most readers of the poem seem 
to accept as a final conclusion that disillusion is a uni- 
versal and final result of experience. But, for the credit 
of the poet and for the truth concerning what may be 
a normal experience, one ought never to quote this 
superficial description of life as final. Wordsworth 
goes on to something better, higher, and more enduring. 
Amid these transient lights and shades of the passing 
day he sees something that does not pass away :-- 


“Recollections 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing, 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.” 


Through these experiences at last we come in 


“Sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither— 
Can any moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


Now, whatever may have been Wordsworth’s dis- 
illusions and disappointments,—and we know there 
were many,—he could not have put his heart into these 
words without seeing a new glory reflected upon the 
landscape and every common sight which was once 
darkened and disenchanted by the dreariness and dulness 
of commonplace delights. With his final thought of life 
and immortality, a steady light began to shine over the 
landscapes of earth and the commonplaces of life which 
had lost their pleasant aspects. 

We have known so many men and women who went on 
into old age with an ever-increasing delight in nature 
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and a comprehension of it that we are ready to maintain 
that in the normal human life, in spite of sorrow, dis- 
appointment, pain, and the prosaic aspects of bread- 
winning, with all the vicissitudes of success and failure, 
it is possible to keep the heart so fresh, the eye so single, 
that every meadow, grove, and stream will take on new 
beauty, and the enjoyment of life will become more rich 
and full than anything which youth could bring. 

Temporarily we know that there are cares, toils, and 
anxieties which shut out the light and reduce pleasure; 
but, rightly accepted, they do not destroy the power of 
enjoyment of this life. Indeed, in the real things which 
one finds in nature, in friendship, in the pursuit of 
truth, in the doing of right things for right ends, there 
are often such resources of recuperation, of rest and heal- 
ing, that instead of disillusion there is an enjoyment more 
rich and full than childhood knew or youth could give. 
Some of the freshest minds and most cheerful hearts we 
have found not in persons under twenty, but in men and 
women past seventy, so that our settled conviction is 
that disillusion is no necessary experience, and that, 
when it is permanent, it is a sure token that one has 
missed the mark of his high calling, that he has not 
attained the best that was possible, that he has put 
aside attainable rewards that were offered and simple 
pleasures which might have been made permanent. 
But one scarcely needs to say that such permanent 
trust in life and delight in it cannot come to one whose 
chief joy is luxury, the power which money gives, the 
social distinction which comes with artificial caste or 
any external reward. He who can still see and rejoice 
in the glorious aspects of nature must have kept his 
conscience clean, his heart pure, and his soul free from 
the slavery of low ambitions and base ideals. He must 
have taken some worthy part in the task of making 
good the promises of bud and blossom, and have become 
a fellow-laborer with the Creator in finishing an evolving 
world and fitting it for its highest uses. 


On Earth Peace. 


On the lintels of Christianity was engraved the one 
word ‘‘Peace,’’—peace as the ideal, peace to be assured 
and established, peace in the place of war, peace in the 
home, peace in the community, good will throughout 
the whole world. It was more than enforced peace: it 
was to be the absolute rule of good will among all men, 
and it was to be as universal as it was thorough. If 
Christianity means anything at all to mankind, it means 
just that,—a divinely organized purpose to put an end 
to war and hate, and to base our social life on unself- 
ishness. The idea was evolutionary,—the establish- 
ment of a new principle in the place of an old one, a 
loftier conception of our relations to each other. 

The twentieth century is in a serious struggle with 
its predecessors to see that this central idea of Chris- 
tianity is realized. The old spirit is not dead, nor is it 
in despair of victory. On the one hand we have inter- 
nationalism culminating in The Hague Tribunal and a 
deep-seated conviction of European statesmanship that 
disarmament is the only rational solution of politics 
on that continent. On the other hand a more strenu- 
ous life in America and the opening of the Pacific Ocean 
to be the centre of a great international commerce has 
wakened in the United States a new spirit of rivalry 
and jealousy of the older powers. Our own nation finds 
itself in a peculiar position, tempted almost beyond the 
power of resistance to arm itself for mastery. Can we 
any longer rely on the volition of the people in an exi- 
gency, or must we have an army ready equipped and a 
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navy equal to those of Europe? In other words, must 
we, in time of peace, be a on war footing? The tempta- 
tion is a strong one, especially for a young people for the 
first time assuming its position on the American con- 
tinent. The voice of honest civilization is for disarma- 
ment. It is but one step from standing [armies to 
weakened constitutions and to tyranny. That magnifi- 
cent call to ‘‘Peace on earth” must not be forgotten. 
We are at a turning-point. Shall we face toward 
God and the Christ, or shall we face toward the powers 
of darkness? 

The Church also is in a transition state. Shall it turn 
with confidence toward the principle of universal peace 
and toleration, or shall it sustain the principle of abso- 
lutism in creeds and military authority in governments? 
The clash of religions must give way to that upward- 
looking spirit which is satisfied with the Golden Rule. 
The peace of Christianity is to be gained not only by 
laying aside the arms of physical warfare, but by the as- 
sertion and defence of private judgment in religion. 
This involves the liberty and the right of religious 
judgment in peoples and races as well as communities 
and individuals, the right of private conscience in the 
North American Indian as well as in the New Englander. 
Strife comes out of the spirit either of selfishness or of 
ignorance, or out of both: perhaps both are one. The 
new church will make proclamation all over the earth, 
of good will in matters of faith as well as in matters of 
action,—good will to the Moros as well as good will to the 
Anglo-Saxon. It will respect the convictions of other 
races and the customs of other peoples. Ill will must 
perish, and the conceit of righteousness must give way. 
When Christianity is accepted in this spirit, as the 
voice of the peace of God, it’ will not thrive at the cost 
of other aspirations. Good will some day will throb 
through commerce and manufactures and in all the 
enterprises of the world. Capital will know that labor 
is the other side of itself: labor will honor capital as an- 
other expression of striving for achievement. Selfish- 
ness is a curse to itself: war hurts no one so much as it 
does the unrighteous victor. England and the United 
States cannot afford to establish themselves on the basis 
of brute force. To weaken the prosperity of other 
nations, to destroy a feebler people, is to destroy our own 
prosperity, to defame our own record, and to prepare 
for our own downfall. In religious economics the case 
is the same. It does not pay to argue down the best 
hopes of pagans as heathenism, and to describe the 
yearnings of the Buddha as lies. Let us look at this 
matter without deceit, especially without deceiving our- 


selves. Are we Christians? Do we believe in the 
Golden Rule? Or do we hold peace to be an unworkable 
proposition? If we believe in peace, we shall, most as- 


suredly, work for these things which make for peace. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Point of Difference. — 


A minister whose opinions carry weight in the ortho- 
dox circles of Boston, in a recent address in which he 
undertook to point out the errors of Unitarianism, affirmed 
that those errors all spring from the Unitarian’s confidence 
in human nature. All Unitarians may be grateful for 
every voice that is lifted to call attention to this fact, for 
all Unitarians cheerfully accede to the truth of the state- 
ment. Our theology does indeed centre upon our belief 
about human nature. We with all our heart and mind 
believe in human nature as a spiritual force capable of all 
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good. We believe that the human soul is in truth a child 
of God, that it tends by nature toward righteousness 
and growth rather than toward evil and decay. Whatever 
doctrine may logically be deduced from this conception 
of human nature we right eagerly add to our Unitarian 
theology. 

The careful student of religious teachings should be 
able to recognize that herein lies the sharp difference 
between the Unitarian Church and all religious bodies 
which lack this confidence in human nature. They 
that teach that man is a fallen being, irretrievably lost 
save in so far as he is rescued by an acceptance of a divine 
intervention, may upon that thought logically erect the 
scheme of doctrine known as Orthodoxy. Despairing of 
human nature, an earnest soul must of necessity take 
refuge in the Trinitarian conception of Jesus Christ. But 
the person who does not despair of human nature may 
not reasonably seek that or any other refuge. I am 
aware that at the present time many persons are trying 
to make the impossible combination of believing, on the 
one hand, that sin is a purely individual matter, not in- 
grained in the nature of the soul, and, on the other hand, 
that Jesus was a miraculous personage commissioned to 
offer mankind the only way of escape from sin or its 
penalties. I venture to make the assertion that any 
seeker after truth who accepts intelligently and con- 
fidently the idea that the soul is born in innocence and 
makes its own battle with temptation, becoming respon- 
sible only for its own sins and inheriting no moral taint 
from the sins of any ancestor, and who will with absolute 
open-mindedness and disregard for personal inconven- 
ience sit down and think out the logical deductions from 
such a belief, will be compelled to abandon his Trinitarian 
theology, and will find it necessary to come to the stand 
expressed by a minister of an orthodox body who writes 
me in a letter received at this moment the following 
words: “I have become convinced that I can do but little 
more as a minister of the gospel until I can stand on a 
common platform with the liberal church. I have tried 
to put this matter off and go on preaching as I did when 
imbued with the old ideas, but I am at last compelled to 
rest my case.” 

I do not for a moment question the sincerity of any 
earnest minister. I do seriously ask whether many have 
not neglected to think the problems of theology out to 
the end. Do you believe in human nature or do you not? 
If you do, the system of theology of which present-day 
Unitarianism is a clear-cut phase comes forth logically, 
irresistibly, and gladly. If you do not, then that system 
of theology which is called Trinitarian appears with the 
same sort of logical sequence. The modern line of cleav- 
age between Orthodoxy and Liberalism is at this point. 

The readers of the Register do not need to have me call 
attention to the fact that our idea of God is made beau- 
tiful by our conviction that the noblest work of his 
creative hand is a trusty thing, and not a failure. They 
do not need to be reminded that from this conviction 
there arises a natural and warm-hearted loyalty to Jesus 
as the finest exemplar of the life which all the children of 
God are capable of living. Equally needless is it for me 
to point out that for all who hold this conviction it is a 
joy to be alive and share the intellectual and spiritual 
advance of the ages. Whatsoever truth our brethren of 
the older time have grasped all men are free to stand by 
while bravely seeking the larger aspects of truth by the 
attaining of which our souls shall grow. 

Yes, brethren of conservative views, we Unitarians 
believe in and trust human nature. We are ready to 
stand or fall in the esteem of the world on the strength 
of that trust of ours. If we are mistaken, we shall in 
due time disappear from the affairs of mankind. If we 
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are right, the progress of civilization, the moral improve- 
ment of society, and the spiritual enlightenment of the 
world will increasingly testify to the justice of our cardinal 
doctrine. Is it necessary to add that we who believe 
that human nature is capable of all good are not led by 
that faith to overlook the dark presence of sin in the 
world? We are conscious of it, we are fighting against 
it; but with us it is not an abstraction, nor is it rooted in 
a superhuman personality opposed to God. With us it 
is an individual matter. Each person may fall into sin, 
and whosoever does sin will be gloriously helped to recover 
from his sin by the fine self-reliance which is born of 
belief in human nature. The sinner happily possesses 
many helps outside of himself. He is helped by inspiring 
lives. He is helped by prayer. He is helped by the love 
of God. But he that is thus helped is a power unto 
righteousness in himself, and without any other aid what- 
soever he may, if he will, conquer his sin and cast it out 
of his life. 

So far as the consequences of sin are concerned, each 
repentant sinner may welcome the assistance of all his 
comrades, of all great teachers, of Jesus, the greatest of 
all teachers, and of the Lord God Almighty. For these 
consequences reach out subtly and terribly beyond the 
power of one man’s recall. The race must endure them 
and fight them. The whole army of the children of God 
together must build on ancient ruins the lovelier temples 
of a new life. Unitedly we must build our heaven, and, 
as we build, we may serenely know that we who thus pa- 
tiently make the best of all conditions and slowly suc- 
ceed in turning misfortunes into the pathway of success 
are by birthright immortal. 

CHARLES E. Sr. Joun. 


Current Copics, 


AN important decision affecting the rights of combi- 
natieus of capital to control the prices and supply of com- 
modities was handed down on last Wednesday by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which confirmed the 
injunction issued by Judge Peter 5S. Grosscup of the 
United States District Court in Chicago against the pack- 
ing house of Swift & Co., known as the ‘‘beef trust,’’ re- 
straining them from continuing a conspiracy among the 
packers to fix prices on fresh meats, among other things. 
The action by the lower court was based upon the pro- 
visions of the Sherman anti-trust law. The packers 
carried the case to the Supreme Court, and that body de- 
cided unanimously that the so-called ‘‘trust’”’ had vio- 
lated the es of the inviolability of interstate 
commerce. The decision had the effect of continuing 
the injunction issued by the lower tribunal. The out- 
come of the litigation was received with profound interest 
throughout the country as establishing an important 
economic and legal principle. 


ws 


A REMARKABLE expression of public opinion was ef- 
fected last week when each member of the United States 
Senate received through W. Randall Cremer, a member 
of the British Parliament, a noteworthy petition in sup- 
port of the movement looking to the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by arbitration. The 7,432 signatures 
appended to the memorial represent a membership of 
more than 2,750,000 in various industrial and provident 
organizations in the United Kingdom. ‘The petition re- 
calls the force of sentiment in the British House of Com- 
mons and the American Congress in favor of arbitration, 
and the resolution adopted by the Commons in 1893, 
expressing cordial sympathy with the movement for a 
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special “treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, and points out the present moment 
as a glorious opportunity for the beginning of a new era 
of peace. The petition is regarded as a unique expres- 
sion of opinion from workingmen. 


st 


AFTER a series of conferences between President Roose- 
velt, Attorney-General Moody, and representatives of 
labor organizations and corporate interests, a bill dealing 
with what the Democrats have termed the evil of ‘‘gov- 
ernment by injunction” was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on last Thursday by Representative 
Jenkins of Wisconsin, chairman of the Committee on 
Judiciary. In brief, the measure provides that in labor 
disputes no injunction shall be issued by a court until 
opportunity shall have been afforded for a hearing to 
the party adverse to the proposed proceeding. The bill 
is said to be the outcome of a personal appeal to the 
President by the heads of several important labor organ- 
izations who strongly urged upon the Executive the 
necessity of new legislation to put a limit to what they 
regarded as the unfair use of the judicial power against 
them in their struggles with theiremployers. It is under- 
stood that the Jenkins bill is a compromise measure, 
partly meeting the demands of both capital and labor. 


Pd 


DESPITE the opposition of corporate interests and of 
a strong faction in his own party, Robert M. La Follette, 
Governor of Wisconsin and a Republican, was elected 
United States senator in joint session of the State legis- 
lature on Wednesday of last week. His opponent was 
Joseph V. Quarles, who is Senator Spooner’s colleague in 
the present Senate. In his speech of acceptance, Gov- 
ernor La Follette, true to the civic principles on which he 
conducted a victorious campaign for re-election as gov- 
ernor last fall, announced his intention not to resign his 
office as State executive until the legislature shall have 
passed several important bills embodying reforms which 
he had outlined in his message and on the stump. These 
include important changes in the election laws of the 
State to minimize the possibility of frauds at the polls, 
and several measures bearing upon the relations of the 
railroads to the State. Unless these measures are passed, 
Mr. La Follette may refuse to go to the Senate. 
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THE rapid spread of the movement of discontent in 
the Russian Empire was plainly indicated at the end of 
last week, when strikes, accompanied by violent out- 
breaks against constituted authority, were reported in 
most of the industrial centres of Russia. There was 
serious rioting in Moscow and in the governments of 
Kovno and Vilna. There was violent agitation in Hel- 
singfors and Riga, in Finland. But the gravest situation 
developed in Warsaw, the capital of Russian Poland, 
where, on the authority of conservative news agencies, 
a situation of virtual anarchy existed. The garrison, it 
was represented by these agencies, had broken the bonds 
of discipline, and had begun a reign of terror in the city. 
On Saturday night the British vice-consul in Warsaw 
was attacked by Hussars, who beat him with their swords, 
and left him senseless. The British consul-general, Mr. 
Murray, escaped from another band of soldiers by fleeing 


into a hotel. 
ed 


THE incident of Warsaw added perceptibly to the sense 
of irritation against the Russian government that became 
apparent in London earlier in the week, when it was an- 
nounced that the police authorities of Moscow had issued 
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a bulletin to the effect that the strikes in Russia were the 
result of the activities of British and Japanese agencies, 
and urging the population not to lend itself to the ma- 
chinations of foreign foes. The issuance of the bulletin 
became the subject of diplomatic action when Ambassa- 
dor Hardinge called the attention of the central govern- 
ment to the publication. The two incidents strengthened 
the undercurrent of mutual irritation in the two countries. 
The British government was prompt to take up the in- 
dignity offered to its consul-general in Warsaw by Rus- 
sian troops. In both instances there was no indication 
of a purpose on the part of the Russian government to 
permit the acts of its officials or agents to attain the grav- 
ity of a diplomatic incident. 
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THE beginning of grave political events in Austria- 
Hungary was indicated at the end of last week, when the 
defeat of the government at the recent election became 
a certainty. The incomplete results of the balloting 
showed that the Liberals had suffered nothing short of 
disaster at the polls, and that the Radical elements, 
against whose obstructive tactics in the diet Premier 
Tisza had appealed to the country, had achieved an ex- 
traordinary victory. The gains of the Kossuthists, the 
extreme Separatist party, were a surprise to both them- 
selves and their foes. The fall of the ministry was a fore- 
gone conclusion in the light of the verdict of the electo- 
rate, and a serious situation confronted the aged em- 
peror in the selection of a government to succeed the one 
which has been in power continuously since 1867. The 
striking gains made by the Radical elements boded ill for 
the dual monarchy, whose destinies were placed largely 
in the hands of its foes. 


Brevities. 


The people who never read or contribute to the society 
columns of the daily papers escape much vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. 


The ‘‘closed shop” is of two kinds: one excludes non- 
union men, the other excludes union men. The ‘‘open 
shop”’ includes both without discrimination. 


A note just received from Mozoomdar gives the cheer- 
ful news that, although he is not yet well, his health 
is improving and he expects convalescence. 


Students are like other men. Some go to church, and 
some do not. When the attendance is made voluntary, 
there is a small body of regular church-goers, and a larger 
body of occasional attendants, and many who never go at 
all. 


No matter whether we get definite assurance of im- 
mortality through communication with the dead or not, 
we need let nothing interfere with the ground of our faith, 
which is trust in the infinite love and wisdom. Holding 
fast to that trust, all things work for good, and without 
that nothing avails. 


Our subscribers sometimes ask what they shall do with 
old files of the Christian Register. We can now give a 
definite answer. Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, president of 
the new theological school at Oakland, Cal., wants all 
printed before 1868 and many scattered numbers since. 
Open correspondence with him before sending the papers. 


The concessions of Unitarians, largely taken from 
the headlines of the daily papers, like those relating to 
speeches of Dr. Hale and Dr, Savage a few years ago, are 
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kept on file in the offices of several of our religious ex- 
changes, and are brought out with great regularity about 
once a year. We wonder why a sense of shame does not 
make such petty criticism impossible. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Greeting to Mozoomdar. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The money contributed as a token of friendship from 
his American friends will be sent to Mr. Mozoomdar by 
the middle of February. If others wish to contribute, 
their checks will be gladly acknowledged by the under- 
signed. 

One contribution had the following pleasant words: 

“The ‘Oriental Christ’ has been among my choicest 
books. Would that more could catch the spirit of the 
book and of the man. I saw your appeal in the Christian 
Register, hoping that Mr. Mozoomdar’s friends would 
remember him. Being only a teacher, with responsi- 
bilities, prevents my responding generously, but accept 
the enclosed with very grateful memories of the dear 
teacher who never saw me and whom I shall never see.”’ 

ISABEL C. BARROWS. 

135 East 15TH STREET, NEw York CIty, 


Church Architecture. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


An examination of the proposed plans of a new and 
beautiful Unitarian church, recently published, impels 
me to make a suggestion, or rather protest, in opposition 
to the tendency shown in so many of our church societies 
of mixing the spiritual and the mercenary. 

At the extreme right of the published plan is the Sun- 
day-school room, also equipped with a stage to be used 
for entertainments of various kinds for money-getting 
and social purposes. The child who attends the Sunday- 
school sessions in this room will also probably attend 
various amusements there, possibly dancing and amateur 
theatrical entertainments. As the child attains mature 
age, he may possibly remove to some other locality to 
live, and after many years return to visit his childhood 
home, bringing his children or grandchildren with him. 
The children are taken on Sunday to the old family 
church. They are taken to the Sunday-school room, and 
the elders of the family go with them. 

Think you that these elders, returning to their old 
home church, will have for the Sunday-school room, 
used for promiscuous kinds of purposes, the same sacred 
and sweet recollections and affections as they would 
have if the Sunday-school or chapel had been solely 
used as the place in which to teach to the children the 
beautiful and lovable beliefs of the Unitarian faith? 

Where our church societies are large and prosperous, 
would it not be better to have the Sunday-school room, 
in fact and design, the ‘Children’s Church’? Would 
it not be better to have it a small church, or ‘‘chapel,’’ 
if you prefer that name, used solely for Sabbath school 
or mid-week religious services, with a good church organ 
to lead the singing, and no suggestion of dancing or similar 
amusements? Would not, in after-years, the pupils of 
such a Sunday-school return to sit for a few minutes, it 
may be, with loving and holy recollections, in the same 
seats they occupied Sunday after Sunday and listened 
to the teachings of an affectionate and sincere teacher? 
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The old church in which my father’s and grandfather’s 
family worshipped is still sheltering a ‘Unitarian’ con- 
gregation from Sunday to Sunday, and, I believe, has not 
been otherwise used, and it seems to echo from its plain 
walls.and pews the thousands of good thoughts uttered 
from its ancient pulpit. 

Would any such feelings be aroused by a Sunday-school 
room used for all kinds of amusements? 

I believe in our churches being social centres, in their 
providing for the young people all rational forms of amuse- 
ment and culture, and in small and not wealthy societies 
these social features must perforce be carried on in the only 
available space, probably, in most cases, in the Sunday- 
school room; but here is a wealthy society that can set 
a better example. Why do they not do it? At the 
rear of the quadrangle, extending from the church to 
what is now designed for the Sunday-school, is ample 
space. 

Why could not the chapel or Sunday-school room be 
built there, with the minister’s room, kindergarten, etc., 
and leave the westerly or right-hand building exclusively 
for social and amusement purposes? 

For years I have been hoping some wealthy Unitarian 
church society would rise to a full realization of its 
beautiful possibilities in church architecture, and, with 
the object in view of bringing these thoughts before such 
churches that may intend to build, I make these comments. 


C. WINTHROP SMITH. 
READING, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


To John White Chadwick.* 


By A. EMERSON PALMER, 


1864-1904, 


To thee, O minister beloved and friend, 
Sincerest gratitude we humbly bring; 
What thou hast done for us would fitly sing, 
But that our thanks and love so far our words transcend, 


Thy forty years’ whole-hearted ministry 
A multitude of souls hath blessed and cheered, 
And ever thee to us hath more endeared. 
Rejoice in good work done so well and faithfully! 


Much hast thou taught us, mightily helped us on, 
With noble sermon, prayer, and hymn of praise, 
With modern poet’s word and ancient Bible phrase, 

To higher planes than, lacking thee, our lives had won. 


“The Faith of Reason’ steadily thou hast preached; 
In sweet songs voiced the thoughts of many hearts; 
Sincere and brave, thou hast played well thy parts: 
Into how many lives thy helpful words have reached! 


“Green Pastures and Still Waters’’ we have known; 
“The Teaching Earth’ has been our teacher too; 
“The Double Harvest’? we have kept in view; 

‘Through thee “The Measure of a Man” have made our own. 


Astray, thou hast called back our wandering feet; 
In paths of peace we have by thee been led; 
“The Bible of To-day” have freely read,— 
“Life’s Constant Good,” in sooth, has been our portion sweet. 


“Words Fitly Spoken,’ from thy lips, not few, 
Deep in our hearts have sunk; seen through thine eyes, 
“Child in the Midst” and ‘Blessed Mother’’ wise 
Assumed a beauty rarer than erstwhile we knew, 


“Essentials in Religion” we have learned; 
What strength may in “The Rock of Ages’ be. 
How ample ‘‘The Divine sufficiency’! 
As these high things we heard, our hearts within us burned. 


* These lines were written with the intention that they should be read to Mr. Chad- 
wick on the exact anniversary of his installation and ordination, Dec. 21, 1904, on which 
date he and Mrs, Chadwick were to receive their friends at their Brooklyn home, 
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In holy hours of marriage, death, and birth, 
In our most tender moments, hast thou come, 
To sacred precincts of the church or home, 
With silent sympathy and words of rarest worth. 


How voice our thanks? How tell our love most true, 
O friend revered, wise counsellor, sure guide? 
Our words are vain! Here, standing by thy side, 
We take thy hand, and pledge our loyalty anew. 


We hail thee at this summit of thy years! 
Happy are we in all that thou hast wrought. 
Though the good fight not to the end is fought, 

We gird our loins afresh, and banish all our fears. 


Thy work is not yet done! Yonder we hope 

For many a year thy voice will still be heard 

In heart-felt prayer and song and stirring word, 
Ere sinks thy setting sun behind the western slope! 


Letter from England. 


As it is impossible to step into a stream twice at the 
same place, so time and change, whether delusion or, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge is inclined to believe, qualities of a fourth 
dimension, sweep onward irresistibly, and our Unitarian 
life is in several important respects not the same thing it 
was when I last wrote. Unfortunately, you in America 
have just experienced in the death of Chadwick one of the 
losses which is somewhat equivalent to the English Uni- 
tarian loss in the death of Armstrong. Armstrong was, 
however, not so innately literary as Chadwick, and more 
the living flame of eloquence. He went up and down 
the land more, battling, stirring up, agitating for reform, 
and suddenly to be deprived of his ubiquitous presence 
at the ripe maturity of sixty-one is more immediately felt 
as a great deprivation to our work than the perhaps as 
real loss which we are to suffer in the ceasing of his printed 
words. It is felt keenly here that all important denomi- 
national meetings will, without the accustomed power- 
ful personal influence which guided so many minds, be 
distinctly changed. Still, we have all lived long enough 
to have found out by experience that the removal of rec- 
ognized leaders frequently creates the pressure which 
brings forward the men of the new day, with their new 
vision, new expectation, and, let us admit, their better 
adaptability to the new problems. It is certain that new 
problems exist which have scarcely been considered by 
the generation now passing behind the veil, and we must 
hope that the new men are strengthening for their fresh 
fields of labor. The immense respect in which Arm- 
strong’s fearless, even aggressive character was held lo- 
cally was clearly demonstrated in the gathering of a great 
concourse of representative men and women from many 
classes for the memorial services at Hope Street Church, 
Liverpool. The lord mayor attended, and a great many 
organizations were suitably represented. I am surprised 
to find Chadwick so little known in England ; for instance, 
his to my mind invaluable book, ‘‘Old and New Unitarian 
Belief,” published in 1894, the year of the historically 
important Saratoga Conference, which he dedicated to 
‘““The Unitarian Family on Earth and in Heaven,”’ is 
virtually unknown. It is not given among the books of 
liberal religion advertised in the Essex Hall Year Book 
(Hargrove of Leeds, just returned from his national rep- 
resentative work for the denomination in Australia, told 
me yesterday he did not know of the book). The only 
book of Chadwick’s in Essex Hall Year Book is his Life of 
Channing. If I may put ina query which hardly belongs 
in this letter, why does the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion Year Book for 1904 cease to give any list whatever 
of Unitarian literature? In turning to see how many of 
Chadwick’s books are carried in stock to illustrate Uni- 
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tarian principles, I find no list in the Year Book, not even 
a catalogue of the traets. 

As to the literary work of Armstrong, I am much mis- 
taken if his most important book, ‘‘God and the Soul,” is 
not quite as much known, and thoroughly known, with 
you as it is here. He was more than a student of Marti- 
neau. He was a disciple, and probably what he has left 
us in the field of religious literature will be regarded 
chiefly for its helpfulness in popularizing Martineau’s 
position. 

An event having doubtless distinct importance has 
been the specially summoned meeting of the trustees of 
Manchester College, Oxford, held a few weeks ago. There 
was a great deal of preliminary talk about this meeting, 
and at one time a positive excitement. The unusual fact 
of such a special meeting being summoned upon the de- 
mand of forty-five trustees aroused curiosity; and, while 
everybody wanted to know what it all meant, few were able 
to give any adequate explanation. Nobody wished to call 
names, and all were anxious to avoid personal charges. 
That the whole excitement flattened out prior to and 
expired at the meeting itself has, perhaps, already mis- 
led a good many of those who never did know what it 
was all about to conclude that it was not about anything 
at all. As one who had the opportunity of talking freely 
with influential men who afterwards voted on opposite 
sides, but who held himself aloof from any participation 
in the discussion or subsequent action, let me very briefly 
summarize what appeared to me to be at issue. There 
had been for some time a growing feeling among a certain 
number of interested people that Manchester College 
since its removal to Oxford, and under the management 
of the present committee, was not showing the full non- 
conformist spirit of definite opposition and repugnance 
to the Established Church. The holy atmosphere of the 
sacred city was creeping into the chapel service. The 
graduates did not come out definitely Unitarian, not even 
assuredly nonconformist. They might neither be fish, 
flesh, nor good red herring. The watchword of the college 
seemed to be not ‘‘Search and find out where you are,” 
but ‘‘Search and keep finding out that you are nowhere.”’ 

The strongest personal power seemed vested, as far as 
the faculty was concerned, in a professor who was pledged 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, and was a communicant of the 
Established Church. Somebody got alarmed, the scare 
spread, hence the meeting. The resolution to be offered 
was elaborate and full of historical quotations, but the 
gist of it is in the final paragraph :— 

“It is hereby declared that the historical principle of 
the College is that it is a Non-subscribing Protestant Dis- 
senting Institution; that its essential purpose is the train- 
ing of students for a ministry of religion in which no theo- 
logical test is imposed; and that no portion of the funds 
of the College can properly be applied for any purpose 
inconsistent with the principles of Nonconformity and 
Non-subscription.” 

This may have been a correct historical statement. If 
nobody had declared it, every one might have accepted it. 
But to summon a special meeting and put such a resolu- 
tion was equivalent to censuring the committee and mak- 
ing the faculty very uncomfortable. In fact, it wasa crude 
proceeding, and savored too much of wielding a cudgel. 
What happened? By a large majority an amendment 
was carried which declared,— 

‘‘As the College property and funds are held upon ab- 
solutely free and open trusts, it is hereby declared that 
the College adheres to these fundamental principles, and 
the Trustees will do nothing to limit for themselves and 
their successors the freedom the College has inherited and 
has enjoyed for nearly a century and a quarter.” 

This was diplomatic, quite satisfactory to the commit- 
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tee, who were virtually sustained, and, in so far as the 
amendment held any statement at all, could not be dis- 
approved by the supporters of the original resolution. 

It was not a compromise. It was not anadvance. It 
was not a declaration of anything except that there was 
nothing to declare. This leaves everything where it was. 

The importance of the matter lies in the unhappy re- 
sult that we are where we were. I hear people congratu- 
lating each other on this account. That seems to me the 
worst heresy. We may know a thousand things; but, if 
we hold none of them as vital truth, we know nothing. 
Emerson said there should be a statement of religion that 
should make atheism impossible, and we might have said 
such is our Unitarian statement. We might have hoped 
Manchester College would unfurl that banner, and under 
it begin to send out passionately enthusiastic Unitarians. 

One other important event is certainly the safe return 
from his long missionary tour in Australasia of Rev. 
Charles Hargrove. He is full of delighted encourage- 
ment as to the prospects of the eleven Unitarian societies 
he visited, and a big meeting is to be held in London 
shortly, not only that he may have an opportunity of 
filling us with his hopes, but that we may have an occa- 
sion of welcoming him home again, to renew and strengthen, 
without doubt, the powerful and tender influences of his 
far-reaching ministry; for, though Leeds claims him by 
right of twenty-nine years’ service, all England uses him, 
draws from his inspiration, and has come naturally to 
expect him to continue to do his duty. 

FREDERICK BLouNtT Morr. 


The Maxicas SE Miec, Seeeuee. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Mrs. Sweetser is not an imitator of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch” nor of any one. She lives in a little red 
house near a small town; and does all manner of work 
with her hands, and not a little with her brain. Her 
religion, her philosophy, her poetry, are all her own, 
evolved while going about that tiny red house cooking 
and sweeping, tidying rooms, sitting at the sewing-ma- 
chine, and making it hum with her energetic foot on the 
treadle. 

She is working her life up into thought and reflection 
while dressing and feeding the little ones, and getting 
them off to school, or, after tucking them snugly in their 
little beds, she sits under the evening lamp to mend a big 
basket of stockings, while her good husband reads some 
pleasant book aloud, or they discuss together the things 
that interest them both. 

It is good to know the mind and heart of a woman like 
Mrs. Sweetser, so healthy mentally and physically, so free 
from nerves, so wholesome in all her ways and sane in all 
her ideas. 

“‘T pray,” said Mrs. Sweetser, ‘‘very often when I have 
hold of the broom handle. The motion somehow stim- 
ulates my devotional feelings. It is so good to get the 
better of that devil of dust and litter and disorder. I 
don’t suppose there is any such being as a real devil, but 
I must have some idea of the kind to wreak my energy 
upon and to make me feel I am overcoming a part of the 
real evil of the world. Then I seem to be working with 
God. It may sound rather irreverent; but, if God isn’t 
in the home, where is he? Where is there a place more 
sacred than the home? The church, you will say. Yes, 
but we occupy the church but a few hours a week. The 
home, too, must be made a temple, else our worship is 
scant and delusive. 

“IT don’t see why people find housework uninterest- 
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ing. To me it is the best entertainment, better than 
theatre or opera. Every part of it is constructive, a 
building up of order out of confusion. Cleanliness has 
an artistic beauty allits own. It has the beauty of nat- 
ure when it makes a pure flower out of muck, baptizes 
it with rain, and blesses it with sunshine. To me there 
is something creative and good in my work. I taste the 
homely sweetness of it, as I go about this little red house, 
as one tastes the sweetness of grain in bread. I build 
my poem and weave the mazes of thought as I work. 
They remain unexpressed, but they nourish my soul. 
I should never have been a thinking being had I lived in 
idleness. Activity stimulates my intellectual nature,— 
the kind I do, much of it in a measure automatic. There 
is much said in the newspapers on the servant question 
with which I cannot sympathize. There ought not to 
be servants in our households, only friends. While 
we return little or nothing to those who work in our 
kitchens but a money wage, domestic life will necessarily 
be dislocated. 

‘‘There are parts of housework that certainly are some- 
what tiresome at times. The monotony of dish-wash- 
ing weighs some. I offset it by the charm of some other 
parts. My thoughts are never freer than when I am 
working at the washing-tub, and especially when I am 
hanging clothes on the lines in a breezy, gleamy spring 
day, when the grass has sprouted, and there is a chance 
dandelion in the fence corner. Then my thoughts take 
hold on the very wings of the morning. I know no tram- 
mels or obstructions. I exult in life. The sense that 
it is good to live is one of the sweetest we can have. A 
simple gratitude to the All Good rises in the heart and 
diffuses itself through the soul. I am often very con- 
scious of this kind of beatitude, and it springs out of my 
work more naturally than from other things. 

“Cooking is perhaps the pleasantest of all household 
occupations. It is essentially a fine art carried on in a 
rude, scientific laboratory. If I had time, I would study 
the chemistry of foods. Then I should discover laws 
in the moulding-pan and the soup-kettle that would ally 
me with the great thinkers and discoverers of science. 
I know the laws are all there, hidden in the stewing and 
baking and boiling, and, while I am their humble ser- 
vant and rejoice to be allied to them in any capacity, I 
am not their drudge. There is a dignity and beauty in 
this companionship we ought to feel. It is the nature of 
work to try to get us under and keep us down. We 
must conquer it by sheer grit. The material must be 
made to come under the dominion of intellect and the 
moral sense. We can only get the upper hand by force 
of our spiritual instincts and power of will. I see people 
who are slaves to the pot and pan. Their lives are all 
dull clay and slag. We must have a lifting-machine 
that will carry us up into the top story, even though 
bodily we live in the cellar. I know how hard this is. 
I do not disguise the painful reality. But the joy of 
work is only attained by these means. 

“It may be a mistake, but I can but feel that children 
are better brought up in a home where the mother is the 
presiding priestess of the kitchen-range, and can put her 
hand to all kinds of useful things, than where the work 
is done by hired hands. The mother then assumes an 
importance and dignity that is quite unique. If she 
does not bring up her children in homely ways and cus- 
toms, the servants will. A mother should elect to re- 
serve this department to herself. The hirelings may 
revenge themselves upon her by getting an undue in- 
fluence over the little ones intrusted to their care. 

“If a woman has some intelligence, some capacity for 
thought, some sense of humor, and her soul is not ren- 
dered drab-colored by drudgery or acrid and knife-edged 
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by nerves and drugs, she can draw lessons from the 
simple life for the nurture of her children’s souls that an 
idle woman cannot find. She is growing up with them, 
and gaining new views. of human nature every day. 
There is nothing in heaven or earth that. the opening 
mind of a child does not suggest. It is incomparably 
the greatest of all studies, and everything in life illus- 
trates the process. The homely lessons lie close to the 
worker’s elbow. There the children absorb most readily, 
love best, and remember longest. 

‘“To be served by a mother’s hand is a child’s birthright 
and a lesson for the time that is coming when the mother 
must be served by the child. I have no theories of edu- 
cation, no theories about anything. My next-door 
neighbor puts her three months’ baby on the bed and 
lets it cry and sob itself to sleep if it takes half an hour. 
This is done on a theory. I will not let one of my babies 
cry five minutes without taking it up, coddling it into 
glee and sunny smiles.. Why should a baby sleep when 
it don’t want to? Who will tell me? My good neighbor 
thinks I am benighted, but I am too busy to have the- 
ories, too busy living. The way to live is just to live. 
Let us press the full honeycomb every hour and taste 
its sweetness. 

“If sullenness enters home life, it kills all pretty ro- 
mancing, all the soft touches of poetry, the glimpses of 
God and the angels we may get if we stand at the right 
angle toward the facts of the universe. I know people 
so conscientious they would never quarrel. All the 
bitterness is bottled up inside. They are extremely po- 
lite to each other, but they look like walking tombstones, 
and the house is a kind of domestic cemetery. I believe 
in a good quarrel rather than such a state of petrifaction. 
A passionate outburst will clear the air, whereas hatred 
with decorum is death. 

‘‘Monotony, dulness, distaste for the conditions of 
life, are often due to the obscuration of our mental lenses 
by the dislike we conceive toward duties that may be 
made to blossom like a field of daisies in June. A 
practical form of religion for.the day and the day’s work 
is much needed by women who feel repugnance to their 
lot, owing to the false standards by which they live. 
Cheer and hope are the first tenets of this faith. We 
need to mix a little religion with ourgbread and see how 
we stand toward God. If I can’t be religious while I am 
going around my house and attending to the comfort of 
my family, I could not be religious anywhere or at any 
time. I must bring my spiritual life into these duties 
and make the presence real to myself. If the presence, 
as I call it, is obscured, I can’t work. I need God to help 
me on with my tasks. When I am at play, perhaps I 
forget him, but in all real things I must have him close 
to me. 

“I try to teach this attitude to my children, that he 
may never be remote or far away to their understanding 
or heart, but comrade, friend, companion, helper. This 
is my home religion that to some may seem too familiar, 
but to me it is essential. If I have God at all, I must 
have him all the time. 

“T can but think how narrow and mean many people 
would consider my existence in this small house with 
so little variety or amusement so called. But I live and 
I think in fullest measure: love, too, has poured its 
blessed chrism on my head. What more could a king or a 
miilionaire possess? Therefore I feel as rich as any one 
onearth. I made a rule long ago that I would not talk 
to people of my tribulations, only of my blessings. It 
has worked well; for, on looking conscientiously into my 
state, I have found an abundance of material for con- 
versation. I have tried to teach this rule to my children, 
that they may taste the joy and zest of life. I will not 
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listen to their trivial complaints. They must bring me 
something constructive and vital to win my sympathy 
and help. I am more and more convinced that good 
living is joy in living, good work joy in work, good loving 
and serving joy in these things,—simple healthy spon- 
taneous joy, not the grading of conscience or the spurring 
of an uneasy sense of duty. 

‘‘My sphere is so wide I cannot measure it. Nature 
is an inexhaustable source of delight, even the glimpses 
I have of it in my narrow views. The wind, the air, the 
sunlight, fill me with a delicate pleasure I am not poet 
enough to express. The softening of the spring sky has 
exquisite thrills of happiness. The first grass-blades, the 
budding tree branches, the first crocuses in my tiny 
garden, explain to me the beauty of the whole of God’s 
creation. It is all so unexpected. and new, my heart 
opens afresh, as if I had just been born.’’ 


For the Christian Register. 


A New Year’s Hymn. 


BY GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


The hands upon the dial meet, 
The new has come, the old has gone, 
What stars of hope the New Year greet, 
What shadows wait the coming dawn! 
O Father, Lord of earthly tide, 
With us, thy children, still abide. 


Loud thunders passion from afar, 
d man with man is striving still; 
Lo! struggling through the mists the star 
Of heavenly peace, on earth good will. 
O God of nations, speed to bless 
Thy world with peace and righteousness. 


Proud year, as Time with lavish hand 
Has crowned thy day with gifts divine, 
The future waits at thy command, 
The riches of the earth are thine. 
O God, our God, yet may we be 
Of lowly heart, still serving thee. 


Glad year, on this the opening day,— 
Thy fertile fields outspread before,— 
We enter on thine unknown way, 
We take from out thy varied store. 
Father, whose plan the years fulfil, 
Abide with us, thy children, still. 


The Way to Forgetfulness. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


It is not enough to know we ought not to do a thing: 
it is quite as essential to know how to Keep from doing it. 

For instance, everybody knows that worry is useless, 
that it is worse than useless: it is weakening, destructive 
to health and happiness. Yet how many know how to 
keep from it? 

Aunt Martha will tell you that Cousin Minnie has just 
died, and that she does not know what will become of 
the five children; that the washerwoman has scorched her 
best table-cloth; that the children wear out their clothes 
faster than she can make them; that George goes off and 
leaves her the chores to do, and she never will get caught 
up with her work. 

As well tell the clouds not to rain as tell Aunt Martha 
not to worry. She will admit that worry does not help 
the orphans, the table linen, nor Tommy’s pantaloons; 
yet she will look at you in her mournful, aggrieved way 
and say,— 

‘‘Well, how can I help worrying when everything is 
going to rack and ruin?” 
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Lorimer comes home at night, sits down by the fire, 
takes out his note-book and ‘begins to figure. The more 
he figures, the deeper the lines get in his face, the lower 
go the corners of his mouth. He has figured that thing 
fifty times and knows exactly how it will come out. He 
is trying to figure a way to pay eight ten-dollar notes 
with fifty dollars. He sees it cannot be done, yet he 
knows every one of them ought to be paid; and so he 
worries and puts the worries down in figures. 

Of course he knows worry will not pay those debts 
nor increase his salary. No need to tell him it affects 
health and the happiness of his family, and reduces his 
chances for an increase next month. He knows all that 
far better than you do. 

What he wants to know, and what Aunt Martha wants 
to know, and what a whole lot of furrowed-faced children 
of sorrow want to know is, how to keep from it. 

There is only one remedy, and it is hard to apply at 
first,—think of something else. Worry is the result of 
letting the mind run in grooves. It slops over into the 
trough of trouble and just keeps running on and on. 

Women are worse about this than men. When her 
mind gets on a subject, it frequently stays until the sub- 
ject, the woman, and friends, and relations are worn 
threadbare. Still, men are bad enough at it: some of 
them continue to brood on one subject long enough to 
send them to the asylum or the river. 

It is useless to say, ‘‘Don’t.” The mind knows no 
“‘don’ts.”’ 

Everything with it is do. It must do one thing or 
something else. The only way we can quit one thought 
is by thinking another. 

I might say for a month, ‘‘Mind, quit your foolish fret 
over trying to make sixty dollars pay eighty dollars debt,” 


-and the worry would go right on. 


But I say, ‘‘Mind, come with me into the woods where 
the hickory nuts are scattered on the ground, where the 
leaves are golden, and the squirrels chatter in the trees,”’ 
and it would soon forget dollars and debts. 

Aunt Martha can never quit worrying over Cousin 
Minnie’s children by trying to reason it out or to quit. 
Yet even Aunt Martha may think of the coming Thanks- 
giving dinner, the sewing-circle, or of the nice new buggy 
‘‘Mary’s man”’ has just bought her. 

There is in the memory and the environment plenty of 
pleasing material with which the mind may work. When 
a disagreeable proposition has been carefully thought 
over, dismiss it at once by thinking of something else. 
The mind will jump back every few minutes, but persist 
until you get the victory. 

The habit of self-control may be acquired until one be- 
comes so self-poised that.no trouble, no misfortune, can 
rob one of his happiness. When the day is dark, he 
forgets the day and lives in a brighter one. When the 
troubles roll up, the mind slips away and counts its hap- 
pier treasures. 

Aside from the great personal gain from such self- 
mastery, it is worth the effort for the pleasure and help 
it makes one to the other,—serene, calm, smiling, un- 
moved by the little tempests, unafraid of the shadows, 
with face that gives the light of strength and comfort, 
and heart that speaks joy to a sorrowing, distraught 
world. 


Happiness in Spite of Deprivations. 


If I am happy in spite of my deprivations, if my hap- 
piness is so deep that it is a faith, so thoughtful that it 
becomes a philosophy of life, my testimony to the creed 
of optimism is worth hearing. My optimism does not 
rest on the absence of evil. I can say with conviction 
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that, the struggle which evil necessitates is one of the 
greatest blessings. It teaches us that, although the 
world is full of suffering, it is full also of the overcoming 
of it. My optimism rests on a glad belief in the prepon- 
derance of good and a willing effort always to co-operate 
with the good that it may prevail. I try to increase the 
power God has given me to see the best in everything and 
every one, and make that best a part of my life. To 
what is good I open the doors of my being, and jealously 
shut them against what is bad.—Helen Keller. 


Conversion. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


The possibility of conversion, of a new birth, is the 
divinest prerogative of man. The great poets, Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, have often made this pre- 
rogative the theme of their immortal songs. Who, hav- 
ing once read, can forget those prophetic lines of Goethe? 


“But heard are the voices, 
But heard are the sages; 
Choose well, your choice is 
Brief, and yet endless.” 


The great teachers of our race, Moses, Socrates, Con- 
fucius, Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed, Luther, Wesley, 
Emerson, made their solemn appeal to this possibility 
of the soul. And, more than this, these great teachers 
themselves passed through that crisis in experience we 
call conversion, or a new birth to higher things. 

Of course, the verbal explanation of this high experi- 
ence would be given very differently. To Socrates it 
was a complete yielding to his Demon; to Confucius it 
was a perfect obedience to the Sages; to Jesus it was 
oneness with the Father; to Luther it was being justi- 
fied by faith in Christ; to Wesley it was a belief in the 
atonement that gave him ‘‘the strange warming of the 
heart ;” to Emerson it was a perfect union with the Over 
Soul. 

But this experience has not been only the high privi- 
lege of the great teachers: it has been the experience 
of millions of the common people in all ages of the world’s 
history. This fact has been the secret of the power of 
that movement in modern times called ‘‘Methodism.”’ 
There are those who attribute the growth of Methodism 
to the organizing faculty of Wesley. Yes; but, if it had 
not been for the experience called conversion, there 
would have been nothing for Wesley to organize! 

In my own work as a Methodist minister I have seen 
thousands come to the altar, or ‘‘mourner’s bench’’ as 
it used to be called, for prayer and consecration. There 
would be tears, cries, struggles—darkness. With some 
this ‘‘darkness’’ would continue for days and weeks. 
Then there would come peace, joy, illumination. No 
doubt there were excitement, pretence, artificiality,— 
many sucked into the channel of religious enthusiasm 
by mere feeling. 

But I knew those, whose hearts, cleansed as whiteas 
snow, lived thereafter transfigured lives. In the soul of 
many a common man or woman there was the beginning 
of a work finer even than the Apollo Belvidere or a great 
Titian. 

Whatever, then, we may call conversion, with the 
orthodox, ‘‘the dying of the Old Adam and the rising 
of Christ within us,’’ or, in the more modern phrase, the 
subsidence of the animal and the enthronement of the 
spiritual in us, or, to use Dr. Charles Ames’s words, ‘‘the 


-eoming into harmony with our own being, to realize our 
union and communion with the Pure Spirit,’’—conver- 
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sion is the momst arvellous fact of human experience, 
‘‘the unspeakable gift.” 

The unity of human experience connects the past with 
the present, and is the prophecy of the future. Con- 
version rests upon two salient facts of this experience,— 
first, man’s freedom, his power to change, to retrace his 
steps, to choose a new path; and, second, in this struggle 
for better things, when he has been able to 


‘“Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die,” 


there come into his soul certain influences, powers which 
carry him forward. In the luminous words of Emerson, 
‘he hitches his wagon to a star.” 

I do not mean that this is the experience of a few rare 
souls, but that it is a possibility, semper, ubique, ab om- 
nobus. 

To these affirmations there is a sturdy dissent from 
many painstaking students of human nature and human 
experience. Dr. Maudsley says, ‘‘There is a destiny 
made for man by his ancestors, and no one can elude, 
were he to attempt it, the tyranny of his organization.” 
This is the opinion of Darwin, Spencer, and Buckle; but 
Letourneau, standing on the same material belief, de- 
clares we have come in the progress of evolution to the 
‘‘emancipation of the spirit.” These views of great 
thinkers must be fairly met, and it must be confessed 
that the array of facts they present is formidable and 
depressing. But, while it is admitted that heredity, the 
envelope of environment, soil, climate, seasons, associa- 
tions, our food, our homes, our towns, our streets,—all 
these are potent influences, are they omnipotent ? 

There is a phrase that slipped into Dr. Maudsley’s 
declaration, perhaps unconsciously, which shows the weak 
place in his argument. It is, ‘‘even if he attempt it.” 
Then man can make the attempt, he can wish, he can 
aspire, he can dream. May he not then, forsooth, trans- 
late his dreams into destiny? Paul says, ‘‘When I 
would do good, evil is present with me.’ Yes; but, 
nevertheless, he would do good, then he can make the 
resolution. The satirist replies, ‘‘Hell is paved with 
good resolutions.”” But would not hell be more popu- 
lous if it were not for good resolutions? Maudsley says 
that ‘‘men are moved by causes, not by motives.” But 
is not this an admission that man has motives, emotions, 
ideas? Man has self-consciousness; he reflects on the 
past; he sketches the future with more than the art of 
a Corot. Did ever an animal rise up and say with 
Emerson, ‘‘I make my circumstances’? We can pre- 
dict the future of an animal. Can we predict the future 
of aman? Why did the youthful Cesar submit to loss 
of fortune and banishment rather than yield to Sulla? 
Who could have told that the brilliant young scholar, 
Martin Luther, jovial and wine-loving, would immune 
himself in a monastery? 

But it is said by these thinkers that man has descended 
from the animals: he is but a reverberation of the past. 
It is true, I think, that man is an evolution of, and not 
an ejection into, the universe. Undoubtedly he has an 
animal origin. But man transcends the animal as the 
colossal and beautiful oak-tree transcends the acorn: 
transcends it in good and evil, for man in his own soul 
ascends into the highest heaven, he descends into the 
lowest hell. Suppose his splendid ideals can be traced 
to a lowly origin, does that take away the marvellous 
capabilities of his nature? Suppose nature does send 
along the physical circuit, the wonderful potentialities of 
spirit, does that destroy their majesty and beauty? All 
we know is, that the universe seems to have appointed 
that all great destinies shall have lowly origins. This 
winter has given us many clear nights; and, as I gaze 
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into the brilliant sky, my heart almost ceases to beat. 
Modern astronomy has revealed to us that all the re- 
splendent worlds we see above us are but the vestibule 
lights of the illimitable temple of the universe! 
yet my awe passes from the starry world to the world 
of the soul when I reflect that not a ray from all those 
million million worlds but contributes something to the 
grandeur and beauty of the moral law within me! 

And in view of these facts the thinkers of to-day are 


recognizing that man has come, whatever may be his | 


origin, to the emancipation of his spirit. The theories 
of Lombroso have given way to the wiser thought of 
materialists like Letourneau. What the Germans call 
der persénlicher Factor must be taken into account. Man, 
because he is man, may change, and even a Shylock be- 
come a Samuel! I do not mean to affirm that all men 
are alike. Human nature has many facets, and we can- 
not tell which shall catch the light. The conversion of 
a great soul may shake a continent, but the conversion 
of any common soul (if any soul can be called common) 
gives a ray of purest light in some obscure circle of humble 
life. 

A few words now, in respect of my second affirmation, 
that, when one chooses the right, surrenders himself to 
the best, he does not struggle alone: certain influences, 
forces, come in and help him. When he obeys the moral 
law, he is in tune with the nature of things. When he 
sets the ship of his soul toward justice, truth, and love, 
the winds and tides are going his way. Paul said, 
‘‘When I would do good, evil is present with me.’”’ But 
that is only a half-truth. When I would do good, good 
is with me even more abundantly. For goodness is a 
plant the universe loves, and, wherever the seed is sown 
in any human life, in the deserts of Africa, the slums of 
a great city, in humble hut or royal palace, it pours upon 
it its light, its warm sweet air, its gentle rain. 

It was no more irreverent in Emerson to say, ‘‘The 
simplest person, who in his integrity worships God, be- 
comes God,” than for Jesus to say, ‘‘I and my Father 
are one.’ So we say that out of the heart of the Eternal 
Universe came the moral law in the soul of man; and, 
when man obeys that law, the mighty surges of its om- 
nipotence flow through him. When we surrender our- 
selves to the best, we get the best. In a real conversion 
we link our feeble will with the Eternal Will of the uni- 
verse. 

In thus writing of the high privilege of the new birth, 
I have no desire to merely rehabilitate an old creed. 
I would not make the new birth, as so many make it, a 
reminiscence, but a beginning of our higher life. ‘‘What 
stops my despair? This: ’Tis not what man Does which 
exalts him, but what man Would do.”’ 

But, surely, the importance of the new birth cannot 
be overstated. In the words of Jesus, ‘‘Ye must be born 
again.’”’ The real conversion of a human soul always 
makes for a greater industrial justice, for a deeper social 
unity, and translates itself into all the actions and in- 
terests of our daily world. I think I realize the imperious 
need of a great religious and moral awakening in our 
nation. But is not the new birth of the nation the new 
birth of the individual soul? Yes, each soul is a bud 
which may open at the touch of sympathy and love to 
a marvellous efflorescence. 

The responsible question, then, comes to each of us: 
Have we shown to our brothers and sisters that for them 
is this ‘‘unspeakable gift” ? 

But there comes a more intimate question. Am I, a 
minister or layman, am I, a woman of society or in 
its shop, I, a teacher, a merchant, a mechanic in the 
factory or a farmer on the farm,—am I now converted ? 
Have I surrendered myself to the Best? Or does the 
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animal still rule me? To keep hate, envy, revenge, 
selfishness in the heart is like foul worms feeding on the 
bright and fragrant petals of a Rugosa rose. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit. 


Life’s Challenges. 


BY REV. W. H. LYON. 


There wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day.— 
GEN. xxxii. 24. 


The boy who reads this well-worn story of Jacob for 
the first time might well wonder how the wrestling came 
about. Did this mysterious stranger attack Jacob 
“directly, or did he challenge him to a trial of strength? 
The very word ‘‘wrestled”’ brings to the boy’s mind 
many a case in his school-life where one mate challenged 
another to such a contest, and when it was considered 
cowardly to refuse. Apparently the stranger had noth- 
ing to gain by the struggle. He seems to have wished 
simply to try his strength against Jacob’s. At the end 
he confessed that Jacob was stronger than he, and had 
beaten him. He gave it up, and asked to be let go. So 
the boy would have good reason for believing that the 
stranger had challenged Jacob to a wrestling match, 
and that Jacob, like a man of spirit, had taken him up. 

But every real boy finds a challenge, not only in the 
words of his fellows, but in the difficult things that he 
sees. A wide ditch to jump, a narrow fence-rail to walk 
on, a high tree to climb, speak to his strength and his 
daring in a way that is irresistible. His parents have a 
hard choice between letting him get broken bones and 
letting him grow into a timid spirit, but to the boy 
there is no choiee. ‘The possibility that he may be able 
to do a hard thing is an appeal to him that he cannot 
ignore. He is measuring himself against the world. 
He is finding out what he is worth. He is laying up 
self-respect, and the occasion seems too important to be 
let slip. The bruise or the fractured bone is a small 
thing beside the great humiliation of knowing that there 
is something he cannot do. 

The boy changes to a man, but he never gets out of 
reach of the challenges of life. He cannot do much with- 
out finding himself pitted against rivals who force him 
to do his best. The challenges of men to each other 
are seldom given in words. ‘The competitor enters the 
arena of business life in silence and without a look at 
the man against whom he arrays himself. It is a rule 
that the other establishment shall not be mentioned, or 
in any overt way seem to be opposed. Yet the wrestling 
is soon on, and the competition, though not spoken of, 
grows close until somebody’s thigh is out of joint. And 
even when there is no competition, there is emulation. 
No young man of spirit can look upon the achievements of 
the leaders in his line of work without feeling the chal- 
lenge of their success. We are so made that, unless we 
have allowed the fire of life to die down in our souls, 
the better is always an appeal to the good. ‘‘Man never 
is, but always to be blessed,’”’ is a maxim that implies 
not mere discontent, but aspiration and faith,—the be- 
lief that, whatever we are, there is always something bet- 
ter that we can be. So a man who is great in any way 
is a public benefactor far beyond what he may directly 
accomplish for the public welfare. He is a ‘constant 
challenge and spur to every man of vigor and courage 
that is working along his line. Hence the vast import- 
ance to a community that the men who are called suc- 
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cessful shall be men who are successful in honorable and 
useful ways, and hence the immense evil of prominent 
men whose challenge is to what is corrupt or even low 
and material. 

But the challenges of life are not from our fellow-men 
always, but from the events and problems of our own 
careers. This we do not notice so readily as the chal- 
lenges from men. It is easier to match ourselves against 
a competitor in the flesh than against an ideal. On the 
golf-links of life the other man stimulates us more than 
the “‘bogy.’”’ So we need to be reminded that dangers and 
calamities should come to us in after life with the same 
appeal to our pride that the wide ditch and the tall 
tree brought to our boyhood. When a man sees a 
problem rising ahead or a peril lurking along his path, 
he ought to take it as a challenge, and proceed to measure 
himself against it with the zest with which he used to 
face the taunts of his youth. He cannot afford to be 
afraid of it. It is humiliating to acknowledge that he 
is not equal toit. Other men have faced like dangers 
and conquered them. Why not he? That is the boy 
in us which we must not allow to die; for, when it does 
die, the man is dead, too. 

The answer to this would naturally be that the boy 
risks only his own bones when he accepts the challenge 
of his world, but the man risks the welfare of others, 
dearer than himself. This choice that he is called upon 
to make is not for himself alone, but for his family, and, 
it may sometimes be, for a wider circle of dependants. 
If he holds a place of trust, he holds with it the happiness 
and well-being of many. How can he, then, listen to 
the challenge of his problem with the light heart of the 
boy? How can he lock arms with this stranger in the 
night who dares him to a fight? So we amend the sad 
reflection of Hamlet and acknowledge that love 


“does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


Bet what is the alternative? We must do something. 
The problem stands before us with folded arms and 
sneering face, waiting for our decision. It is either to 
conquer or be conquered. We must accept the challenge, 
and it remains for us only to say whether we will grapple 
with the boy’s cheerful courage or with the man’s doubt. 
But we know that courage is half the victory and doubt 
is half the defeat. The boy leaps the ditch so easily not 
merely because he can do it, but because he is sure that 
he can do it. His faith is itself a power. His doubt 
would be itself a weakness. 

Happy is the man who can carry into manhood the 
undiminished self-confidence of boyhood. Happy is he 
if he can hear the challenges of life not only with a cool 
heart, but with a courage that leaps to its wrestling with 
a glad faith that here is another victory waiting for him; 
for, if he has this, then his love for those who are to share 
the consequences comes in as strength instead of weak- 
ness. He has an incentive to the courage that victory 
needs which the boy did not have. He has a reason for 
cool and careful decision, and for unhesitating and un- 
doubting action which is peculiar to manhood, and which 
makes those for whom he is responsible springs instead 
ofjweights. 

But we are not quite certain that we can carry the 
boy’s “self-confidence into our manhood, for we have 
another thing which the boy had not: we have experience. 
We have had our falls and our defeats, we have seen 
others fall and be defeated, and out of this experience 
and this observation has come a cloud over the careless 
venturesomeness of those early days. But this cloud is 


to some extent controllable by the will. It is possible 
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to allow the first fall to prevent us from ever mounting a 
horse again. There are poor creatures who can never 
bring themselves to enter an elevator or even to cross 
the street alone, because they have had some experience 
that has forever sapped the strength of their self-control. 
Alas for the’man who allows himself to remémber, to 
think of, to dwell upon, to be unmanned by what once 
happened, whose head is turned, not with pride, but with 
fear, toward some unlucky day in the past which he 
permits to be the arbiter of all the rest of his life! We 
have much of the ‘‘dead hand”’ which others stretch up 
from the past to hamper and cripple the present; but there 
is nothing so dead, so cold, so heavy, as the hand that 
is stretched up from our own past, out of some mishap or 
mistake from which we ought to have drawn loving 
wisdom, but from which we simply consent to take dis- 
couragement and defeat so long as we shall live. There 
are no sadder spectacles in the world than those of men 
and women who cannot simply because they think they 
cannot, who carry about in them the possibilities of use- 
fulness and joy, but shut them into a sepulchre and roll 
against the door the heavy stone of a day that is past. 
They hear the challenges of life with sad resignation 
to their assumed incapacity, and lean back upon the 
contemplation of their fancied ailments and the mis- 
taken sympathy of foolish friends, while there is noth- 
ing the matter with them but their morbid fancies 
and their accepted inertia. Sometimes we see that 
sepulchre opened and the dead raised at the call 
of a new emotion. A mighty cure is blazoned abroad 
where there was nothing to cure except a dormant 
will. The man was not dead, but only self-indulgent. 
Around him are multitudes of people as weak and ail- 
ing as he,—more so indeed,—but creeping out to their 
daily duties and doing good work because some power 
mightier than the temptation to yield to the passing 
weakness keeps them going. Sometimes it is neces- 
sity, sometimes it is love, sometimes it is a true re- 
ligious faith. Whichever it may be, it answers to the 
roll-call of the world at action with a never-failing 
‘‘Here.”” Ask them why they do not give it up, and 
cease this swimming against the stream, and they will 
answer with the boy’s spirit, that they won’t be stumped 
by anybody or anything. 

I have named a true religious faith as one of the sources 
out of which comes courage to respond to the challenges 
of life. It is a question whether there is any power that 
in the long run and as a general rule is so sure to get the 
best out of us as a genuine belief that we are the children 
of God. Necessity may drive us, the will may drag us, 
love may lead us, but faith lifts us along. 

For, if we are children of God and heirs of him, two 
great consequences follow. 

First, that our inner life is capable of indefinite, if not 
infinite, development. There is no point, and we can 
imagine no point, where we reach our limits. The 
infirmities of the flesh may close in around us, or the 
boundaries of our earthly progress may rise before us; 
but they are not we. The more developed men are, 
the more they believe that there is more to come, The 
greatest souls, those who have got the most out of the life 
that now is, and who for that reason might be expected 
to be most contented with that life alone, are the very 
ones who look forward with most confidence to living 
on. And there is that in us which hints sometimes to 
the poorest of us that we have but just begun to be what 
we were meant to be. What is this love of unbounded 
distances but the intimation of our own infinity? ‘‘We 
are never tired,’ said Emerson, ‘‘so long as we cam see 
far enough.” ‘There is a restfulness in looking over the 
ocean and off into unbroken space, and there is an im- 
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pulse to climb the highest mountains and look off thence 
again into unlimited distance, which may be the first fruits 
of our legacy from God. We seem to be already par- 
takers of his infinity, and we never can be satisfied until 
we enter into the fulness of our inheritance. 

The other great consequence of our childhood to God 
is that he who put us into this world meant that it should 
draw out of us all that we are capable of being. Man 
and the world answer to each other. Here is man with 
unbounded possibilities asleep in him, and there is the 
world trying to wake them up. These prosaic drudgeries, 
these dreadful dilemmas, these haunting problems, are 
challenges to what is strongest and bravest in us, and 
they are the challenges not of a world of chance, but of 
a world made to fit man’s needs by him who made both 
man and world. All its hardships are allurements. All 
its defiances are invitations. All its problems are ap- 
peals to that which was made to solve them by that 
which was made to be solved. So long as the earth 
stands and brave men stand on it, so long will they take 
its difficulties as challenges. They will run tunnels under 
its rivers and subways under its streets. There is no 
mountain gorge that they will not bridge, no quicksand 
that they will not cross. The gold will cry to them from 
the mine and the electric fluid from the air, and the air 
itself will some day be to them but another ocean through 
which strange ships will sail as the thistle floats its tiny 
boats there already. But, while men build, they will 
build nothing so splendid as themselves, and, while they 
invent, they will discover nothing grander or more beau- 
tiful than the powers hidden in their own natures. For 
these challenges of the world of matter are the voice of 
God calling across the gulf that stretches between matter 
and spirit till the strength of the material world has been 
transformed into the strength of the spiritual world. 

And what is true of the difficulties in the world of 
nature is as true of the world of human nature. All the 
temptations and allurements, all the dangers and prob- 
lems of our personal life, when they are unmasked, are 
found to be the challenges of life to the soul. Every one 
taunts us with ‘‘Can you do it?” ‘‘Dare you try it?” 
Disappointments and bereavements, anxieties and sus- 
penses, deceits and betrayals,—all the hard experiences 
of life are really the tests that are laid on us, the chal- 
lenges thrown at our feet to see what is in us and bring 
it out. It is the world that God made to try the men 
whom he made to be tried. 

So in our lucid moments we make the discovery that 
Jacob made in the morning, that the mysterious and 
irritating wrestler is God himself. In those childlike days 
when men fancied God to be only a little larger and 
stronger man, of human shape like themselves, it was 
easy to believe the patriarch when he told the story of 
his midnight challenge and wrestling; but we have so 
buried God in his creations, we have so shrouded him in 
the garment of his world, that we have lost him from 
sight and indeed from thought. We talk of laws and 
forces, phenomena and energies, and lose in the cloud of 
scientific language the Infinite Life of which these new 
words are but synonyms. Our eyes are dazed with 
the brightness of our new knowledge. Like the sun, 
God clothes Himself with light as with a garment, so that 
we cannot see Him as He is, but only as He works. But, 
as our eyes grow stronger and more used to the light, we 
shall see Him who challenges us in the events of life. 

Now here is the future advancing upon us. It is not 
to be an empty reach of time. It is filled with all sorts 
of experiences. They stretch away like a long procession. 
Each one as it comes will demand something of us, and it 
will be for us to say whether we have it to give. Every 
one is to reveal us to ourselves, It is to show us—what 
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we never can know till the trial comes—what there is in 
us. Now we can look at this procession of experiences, 
as it advances upon us, as a row of enemies, like the 
gauntlet that the Indians used to make their captives 
run, each one to strike us, cripple us, kill us if it can, or 
we can look at it as the young man looks upon the col- 
lection of apparatus in a gymnasium, as a series of chal- 
lenges to the strength and courage that are in us. The 
young man looks into the gymnasium and sees his fel- 
lows doing hard things, lifting heavy weights, leaping 
over high bars. It does not intimidate him. On the 
contrary, it appeals to him. His muscles leap at the 
sight, and his heart beats more quickly. Hecan do those 
things, too. He accepts their silent challenge. He will 
know what is in him, and, if what he needs is not in him, 
he will train it in. 

Now why is it not possible for us to say the same and 
feel the same about this collection of temptations, bur- 
dens, sorrows, defeats that are probably gathered into 
this year before us? We will not dread them or evade 
them. We will accept their silent challenges and lay 
hold of them at once. If other men can do these hard 
things, we can. There comes a defeat. Well, we can 
stand it. Here comes a slight, an insult, an injury. 
Well, it is hard to bear it in silence, harder still to keep 
on doing the man good; but, the harder it is, the better 
worth doing. Here comes a great sorrow. Ah, that we 
should like to escape! But it is coming straight for us, 
and soon it will have its hands upon us. Well, it is 
worth a wrestle. Let us see if we cannot meet it with a 
stout heart and with the determination that it shall 
give us a blessing before we let it go. These are the 
things that try us. We are soon to know what sort of 
men we are. 

So the boy lives yet in us. Why should he not? The 
whole of this life is our boyhood. We are only children, 
however much we learn and however much we grow. 
We are not men till we leave the earth which has been 
our home, where we were born and grew up, and go out 
into that larger world of which we know so little, but 
from which we expect so much. As the battle of Water- 
loo was won on the football fields of Harrow and Eton, 
so we make ready for the life of the world to come by 
the transient wrestlings of the life that now is. 


Spiritual Life. 


Hush thy complaints. Sweetness and kindness are 
good when they bear thee home to God. Cruelty and 
wrong are good when they force thee to the bosom of 
God. Evil is evil unto him who doeth evil, but evil is 
good to thee if it unites thee with God the Beautiful.— 
Mozoomdar. 

wt 


Plant blessings, and blessings will bloom; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow; 
You can sow to-day: to-morrow shall bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 
—Anonymous. 
wt 
I used to think it was great to disregard happiness, to 
press to a high goal, careless, disdainful of it. But now 
I see that there is nothing so great as to be capable of 
happiness, to pluck it out of each moment, and, what- 
ever happens, to find that one can ride as gay and buoyant 
on the angry, menacing, tumultuous waves of life as on 


those that glide and glitter under a clear sky; that it 
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is not defeat and wretchedness which come out of the 
storms of adversity, but strength and calmness.—Anne 
Gilchrist. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


See 


Horace Greeley. 


He saw the goodness, not the taint, 
In many a poor-do-nothing creature, 
And gave to sinner and to saint, 
But kept his faith in human nature; 
Perchance he was not worldly wise, 
Yet we who noted, standing nearer, 
The shrewd, kind twinkle in his eyes, 
For every weakness held him dearer. 
—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


Good or Bad. 


Our wise and dear friend Dr. Hedge used to say, in 
preaching and in conversation, that the balance between 
success and failure in the work of those who tried to bring 
in the kingdom of heaven trembles so delicately on its 
centre that, if a hundred of us would fling ourselves 
bravely into the apostolic or heavenly scale, the kingdom 
would come in our time. It is, on the other hand, the 
custom rather of the more ephemeral writers, those per- 
sons who are like the Athenian sophists, to say that the 
world is going to hell so fast that nothing can arrest its 
decline. 

This difference of opinion may be accounted for in a 
measure by the intricacies of language. In a measure, 
again, it is to be accounted for by some great funda- 
mental realities in the order of life. The largest planets 
move without any noise. The explosion of an insignifi- 
cant meteor makes more racket than the revolution of 
Saturn or Uranus or Jupiter in a century. 

Our accurate scholar, Mr. Alger, made a curious ob- 
servation many years ago, that the English language 
contains a hundred words to express evil activity for 
one which expresses good. You say of Mr. Faithful that 
he was a good man. You have summed up in the one 
adjective all the attributes of the good God himself. 
But of Mr. Faithful’s contemporaries, who are in jails or 
houses of correction or prison ships, or those who have 
not been arrested in their evil ways, you may say that 
they are assassins or brigands or burglars or conspirators 
or counterfeiters or convicts or dynamiters or devils or 
dogmatists, and so on to the end of the alphabet, simply 
because language has to adapt itself to such various de- 
partments of evil. When the writers who seek for sub- 
jects in the daily press are asked why they give a hundred 
lines to a prize fight and can hardly give two to a treaty, 
they’ excuse themselves by saying that the smoke of 
battle rises higher and hangs more black over the world 
than the heavenward growth of a grain of corn or the 
secret growth of a potato. A man throws his wife out 
of the fourth-story window, and the breaking of the glass 
and the other incidents of the fall, her cries, if she sur- 
vive, and the amazement of the police when they arrive 
on the spot, all afford materials which, if Macmillan & 
Co. wish, could be expanded into a three-volume novel. 
Had the same man kissed his wife, had she put on his 
slippers, and had he read ‘‘Emma”’ aloud to her for the 
same evening, there would have been really nothing for 
the journal to expand upon. : 

All this is true, and it should be borne in mind when, 
with somewhat sad farewell, we bid the journal good- 


bye in the morning and go about our daily business, 
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But that daily business very likely involves real privi- 
leges and adds an experience which ought to be set down 
on the credit side of human nature and human history. 
The misfortune is that they are generally left untold. 
‘“‘Happy is the nation whose history is not written’’: 
that is one cf the rather sad comments on history which 
a wise man put on paper long ago. But let us take it 
for what it is worth and no further. It may go side by 
side with the other axiom which is ascribed to another 
wise man, who said, ‘‘As for history, I know it is false.” 
I suppose that Mr. Jefferson, when he looked back upon 
the eight years of his reign, regarded the embargo and 
what followed it as the most important matter of those 
eight years. Yet in that time Eli Whitney had revo- 
lutionized commerce, Lewis and Clark had created an 
empire, Fulton had set his steamboat running upon the 
Hudson. But whoever is writing the history of those 
eight years will find that a feckless and profitless em- 
bargo assumed one million times as much space in the 
journals of the day as all those three great advances in 
human happiness on the lines of God’s purposes. In the 
last twenty years two critical trials for murder have 
commanded the attention and study of thoughtful people 
in Massachusetts. They are two awful exhibits of wick- 
edness, and they carry into every household the discus- 
sion of motive, of temptation, of the blackest character- 
istics of animal life. 

But we must not permit ourselves, because of the in- 
tensity of the interest which attaches to such experi- 
ences, to forget that on the whole the State of Massa- 
chusetts had looked at the problems of human life with 
a certain definite wish that the future might be better 
than the past, and that men may come nearer to God. 
If you read the unadorned speech of the governor, as he 
opens the legislature, what do you find? You learn 
again, if you did not know it before, that this governor 
of Massachusetts is a man whose principal business is 
the oversight of fourteen or fifteen different institutions 
which are arranged, as well as the State knows how, for 
the care and cure of people in various forms of human 
distress. He tells you that that State requires six million 
dollars for its annual expenses. You subdivide the same 
into its different heads, and you find that the money 
is spent for idiot boys and girls, for insane people, for 
old men and women in the poorhouses, for the education 
of children, for justice between man and man, as well 
as for the punishment of those who have offended the 
law. Perhaps you have a rather painful consciousness 
that, as the year has gone by, you have not yourself 
very often visited the prisoner in his prison or weleomed 
the exile from oppression, or ministered to the sick or 
the naked or the hungry or the thirsty. But, because 
you have not done it personally, you ought not forget 
that to such cares nine-tenths of the civil administration 
of what we call government is devoted: we ought not for- 
get that a certain distinguished success has awaited on 
the endeavors of the people who have done their share 
in such administration. 

There is a certain danger awaiting on what is called 
the study of sociology. Let us take care of that. While 
there are blind people, one in a thousand, it is still true 
that there are nine hundred and ninety-nine people in 
the same thousand who are not blind. Although there 
are twenty-five homicides in Massachusetts in a year, 
there are left two million nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand and nine hundred and seventy-five people living 
who have not been killed. As your little boy went to 
school, he heard a man swear with a very wicked and 
vulgar oath; but at the same time he passed by two or 
three thousand people who did not swear. 

Epwarp E. Hate, 
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Literature. 


THE LAND oF RippL#s (Russia of To-day). | 


By Hugo Ganz. Translated from the Ger- 
man and edited by Herman Rosenthal. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2 net.—Messrs. 
Harper deserve our thanks for publishing a 
volume upon Russian conditions, political 
and social, at once so timely and so sane. 
The book is the work of a well-known Berlin 
journalist, and has already attracted no little 
notice in Europe. It records the impressions 
received by a keen but unbiassed man of the 
world during a several months’ tour of 
Russia. With the help of powerful intro- 
ductions he had an unusually good opportu- 
nity for intimate and confidential conversa- 
tions with many persons of prominence, both 
radical and conservative, who well knew 
whereof they spoke. The result is a series 
of readable and impressive studies of the 
many divisions of Russian civilization, the 
army, the administration of justice, the stu- 
dent body, education, the police system, Rus- 
sian finances, art, Von Plehve, Tolstoy, and 
the imperial family. The book was written 
since the outbreak of the present war, and 
presents a most striking picture of this 
strangest of modern states, a nation of in- 
finite natural resources, of vast wealth and 
enormous population, bound hand and foot 
to a political system which is the very acme 
of ring rule. Here is the strongest autoc- 
racy on the face of the’ earth, the most 
medieval of the great countries of the globe, 
suffering from political evils in no wise differ- 
ent from those which burden our American 
municipalities, save that they are infinitely 
worse! Another interesting feature of the 
book is the conclusion it contains of many 
persons, widely separated in class and in- 
fluence, of the enlightened and progressive 
portions of Russian society, all of whom 
agreed that it would be for the highest wel- 
fare of the empire to be defeated by the 
Japanese. It is also interesting to read of 
the horrible evils permitted by the infamous 
Von Plehve in the light of his subsequent 
assassination, The student of political con- 
ditions or of modern civilization cannot fail 
to find this work well worth his while. The 
translation is often excellent and always 
adequate. 


MacauLay’s Essays. Edited by his sister, 
Lady Trevelyan. 6vols. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $6.—This neat and handy edition of 
Macaulay’s Essays, with good type and paper, 
will commend the writings of the great Eng- 
lish essayist to many general readers and 
students who would not be likely to consult 
him in more stately library editions. Ma- 
caulay, who, as critic, spared no author 
when he sat down with pen in hand, has him- 
self run the gauntlet of the critics for three- 
quarters of a century. His accuracy as an 
historian has been challenged, his politics 
and his philosophy have been contemned 
by many writers, and yet by force of native 
genius he holds his place among the annalists 
and biographers of Great Britain, and bids 
fair to have a perpetuity of fame not unlike 
that which has made Plutarch’s Lives out- 
last the ages. In spite of the scientific 
methods, ofgstudying history whichZare now 
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|in vogue, people will go back to the old 
| passionate writers who had blood in their 
veins, and who wrote not merely to recite 
the facts of history, but also to maintain a 
cause or to crush a tyranny. Macaulay is 
himself an historical character, always vivid 
and interesting. 


| Wirt Kuroxi in MancuuriaA. By Fred- 
erick Palmer. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 net.—Many readers have 
followed the letters of Frederick Palmer in 
Collier’s Weekly, and no one who is interested 
in the progress of the war between Japan and 
Russia can afford to miss these well-con- 
sidered, well-written, and absorbingly in- 
teresting pages. Mr. Palmer was with the 
Japanese infantry for five months in the 
field, and his story begins with the first an- 
nouncement of war, that culmination after 
years of expectancy. Mr. Palmer’s style is 
animated and graphic. He shows what a 
war correspondent may be who does not 
ignore the little things that give variety 
and interest to each day’s story, and who 
yet at the same time keeps his understanding 
clear and his eyes open for indications of 
larger events. 


THE SORROW OF SaPr’ED. By James 
Jeffrey Roche. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—This humorous story re- 
lates the troubles of an Oriental monarch, 
cursed, in common with his ancestors for 
several generations back, with a curious fate. 
If his bride should love him truly, she must 
die on the marriage day. If she married 
him without love, she would live long. The 
trials of the king in this dilemma were many 
and complicated. At last the king fell in 


love with an American, but her fate is left 
a question, according to The Lady or the 
Tiger precedent. The book contains many 
plays on words such as are indicated by the 
title itself and some capital variations on 
existing anecdotes; but, like life, it has 
many dull moments. 


CuRIsTMAS EvE ON LONESOME. By John 
Fox, Jr. New York: Scribner’s. $1.50.— 
There is plenty of variety in these stories 
which range from the humor of ‘‘ The Army of 


the Callahan” to grim’stories of mountain 
feuds and bloodshed. ‘‘Christmas Night with 
Satan’ concerns the danger of a little black 
woolly dog, but it is as thrilling as the mo- 
ment of suspense in the first story which 
decides the fate of a man. Although two 
of the stories are thus connected with the 
Christmas season, they are quite as good 
reading at one time as another. 


Books of Poetry. 


Richard G. Badger has been called the 
knight errant of young poets, and the name 
is not entirely undeserved, judging from the 
number of volumes which proceed from his 
house. Among the writers, however, who 
need no introduction to the public is Edith 
M. Thomas, whose new book, Cassia and 
Other Verses ($1.50), is marked by the earn- 
est spirit, wide scope, and graceful expres- 
sion which have made her one of our favor- 


ite American poets, The poem which gives 
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the book its name is a tragic tale of Rome, 
and this is followed by a dramatic interlude, 
called ‘‘A Portrait before Death,” woven 
around the well-known painting of Beatrice 
Cenci. Miss Thomas writes well in sonnet 
form, and many of the poems here win the 
response the poet desires. 

Another poet interesting both by her in- 
heritance and her own accomplishments, is 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, better known here- 
tofore as a writer of delicate and imaginative 
prose. Her Poems ($1), less than thirty al- 
together, have a lyrical music and a tender 
sympathy with different phases of human 
feeling. We quote one of the shortest, 
called ‘‘ Winter,’’— 

Love led her through deserted, frozen ways, 

Yet to her eyes the Spring bloomed free 

and fair; 
Alone she stood in Summer’s purple haze, 

And her cold heart knew only Winter there. 


Another volume, also with the modest 
title Poems ($1.50), gives a collection of 
verse by William Milton Byram. They 
have considerable variety of subject, in- 
cluding several poems of humor. 

Corporal Day, by Charles Henry St. John 
($1), isa Yankee epic which tells of the prow- 
ess and sings the romance of a lover from 
Blackberry Centre. This poem was written, 
so the preface announces, to be spoken in a 
hall to a friendly, uncritical crowd, and the 
writer asks not to be judged by ‘“‘the abso- 
lute rules of classical prosody taught in the 
schools.” It is a love-story with a happy 
ending. 

Another volume, still with the same un- 
pretentious title Poems, is by Annie M. L. 
Clark ($1.25), author of The Alcotts in Har- 
vard. Some of these poems are translations 
from the German: others, like ‘‘A Patchwork 
Quilt,” call up homely but tender memories 
of a simpler life than is common to-day. 
Others still are touched with a genuine re- 
ligious spirit, and one urges women to be 
satisfied with the rights already her own, 
and claim no new ‘‘missions.”’ 

One more volume of Poems is by Alex- 
ander Francis Chamberlain ($1.50), and this 
has an especial interest for readers of the 
Christian Register, because Mr. Chamberlain 
expresses here his convictions of the strength 
and comfort that may be drawn from a re- 
ligion at once thoughtful and reverent. One 
of the poems was written for the first anni- 
versary of the South Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass., and another for the in- 
stallation of Rev. G. W. Kent as minister of 
that church. Yet Mr. Chamberlain’s poems 
have a much wider range. ‘There are poems 
of love and childhood, of peace, war, and 
politics, besides personal poems and sonnets, 
and a group of translations from the German 
of Johanna Ambrosius. They are definite in 
tone and appreciative of the best things in 
life. We quote four lines, written in a copy 
of Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,— 

The Portuguese, whose songs the poet sings, 

Are not that folk pent by the Iberian 

strand, : 
But the undying race, whose music springs 

From ioe human heart at love’s com- 

mand, 


The Heavenly Dykes ($1), by June E, 
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Downey, contains poems which show a con- 
siderable range of feeling expressed with ef- 
fective word groupings. One or two of the 
poems—and these the simplest perhaps— 
make immediate impression on the reader, 
as the verses, entitled ‘‘Whom the Potter 
Forgot,” in which occur the lines:— 


I have held not the wine of the King, 
Nor the dews of rebirth, 

Nor gladdened the lips—would I might !— 
Of the toilers of earth. 


Yet open I lie to the sky, 
Whence the sweet rains run, 
And mix with the odorous breaths 
Of the wind and the sun. 


The Magazines. 


The February Scrzbner’s contains a poem 
by Rev. John White Chadwick on ‘‘The 
Broken Glass,’ which has an especial in- 
terest, in view of the fact that it was one of 
the last group of poems which he wrote. 


There is a generous store of good stories 
in the February St. Nicholas. Besides the 
fun and adventures of the little King No- 
land in L. Frank Baum’s ‘‘Queen Zixi of 
Ix,” there is a fine story for boys by Anna 
Parmly Paret, “The Founding of the B. 
A.”; a valentine story called ‘‘Pinkey Per- 
kins”; a pretty story of ‘‘ Hetty MacDonald’s 
Birthday Party”; and a spirited story of 
travel under exciting conditions, called ‘‘An 
Alaskan Journey with Reindeer.”” The art 
papers by Charles H. Caffin, which appear 
every month, and those on ‘‘The Practical 
Boy,” in which Joseph H. Adams tells boys 
how to make various useful objects, are note- 
worthy features this year. Besides these 
there are rhymes and shorter articles and 
the departments, of unfailing interest. 


The Kindergarten Review is a valuable 
magazine for those interested in the educa- 
tion of small children. In the February 
number Caroline Paton writes of ‘‘The King 
Arthur of Tennyson’s Idyls.’””’ Maud Lind- 
say continues her “Simple Commentaries on 
Froebel’s Mother Play.”’ A. Gertrude May- 
nard gives “‘Some Ideas on the Use of Pict- 
ures,” which is helpfully suggestive. ‘‘The 
Foster Mother” is a monologue by Agnes 
McCarty; and there are pretty valentine 
stories and verses for children, besides other 
articles and the usual departments. The 
Kindergarten Review is published monthly, 
except July and August, by Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass. Price, $1 a 
year. 


The anecdotal paper in the February 
Century Magazine, in which Andrew D. 
White gives his personal impressions of 
Emperor William, is an interesting ~ and 
authoritative paper on various aspects of 
this remarkable man. Especially note- 
worthy is his view of Emperor William’s 
dismissal of Bismarck in the early years of 
his reign. The Emperor of Korea, also 
much before the public at present, is the 
subject of a paper by W. F. Sands of Wash- 
ington, formerly adviser tothe emperor him- 
self, Interesting articles on ‘‘Chicago’s 
New Park Service,” “The Everglades of 
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Florida,’ and ‘‘The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra”’ represent the distinctively Ameri- 
can topics. Leading the fiction part of the 
magazine is the third instalment of ‘‘Sandy,” 
the new story by Mrs. Rice, author of Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, in which the life 
of a Kentucky village is admirably por- 
trayed. Other short stories are by Maurice 
Francis Egan, Margherita Arlina Hamm, 
Edward W. Townsend, Kate Whiting Patch, 
and David Stewart. 


The Harvard Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (Boston, Geo. H. Ellis Co.) opens its 
February number with an article by A. D. 
Noyes, financial editor of the New York 
Evening Post, on the ‘‘Recent Economic 
History of the United States.”’ 
discusses the revival of prosperity after 1896 
and analyzes its causes, and then proceeds 
to a striking analysis of the speculative 
mania of 1901, which he likens to the great 
speculative crazes of the past, familiar to 
economic students. He closes with an ac- 
count of the depression of 1903-04, and 
some consideration of the present situation. 
Mr. T. W. Mitchell, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, analyzes stockholders’ profits 
from privileged subscriptions, paying special 
attention to the stock expansions of the 
Great Northern, the Illinois Central, and 
other railway systems, and analyzing the 
profits which have come to stockholders 
from their privileges. Mr. A. H. Stone, of 
Washington, contributes a most interesting 
account of an experiment with negroes on 
a plantation in the Yazoo delta, which finally 
ended in failure. Mr. Stone’s article is an 
interesting, though not an encouraging, con- 
tribution on the negro problem, ‘There are 
other articles, by H. A. Millis on the ‘‘In- 
heritance Tax in the United States” and by 
R. F. Hoxie on the ‘‘Theory of Value,” and 
the usual notes and bibliography. 


The current number of the Bzbliotheca 
Sacra, the religious and sociological quar- 
terly published in Oberlin, Ohio, opens with 
an article by Rev. George E. Albrecht on 
“The Religious Life of Modern Japan,” 
which he finds complex, chaotic, full of con- 
fusion and uncertainty. The central prin- 
ciple of Shintoism, deep reverence for the 
person of the emperor, and the filial piety 
inculeated by Confucianism still abide, 
though not in exaggerated forms. Buddhism 
is undergoing modifications that bid fair to 
change its essential nature; and the writer 
is hopeful that Christianity will not, in this 
generation, but later, gain a victory over 
Western agnosticism and scepticism. Edwin 
M. Merrins, M.D., asks the question, ‘‘ Did 
Jesus Die of a Broken Heart ?”’ for the answer 
to which readers must wait until the April 
number. Burnett Theo. Stafford discusses 
“The Definition and Doctrine of God in the 
Prayer-book,”’ and F. J. Lamb writes of 
‘Miracle: Testimony of God.” The seventh 
number of Henry M. Whitney’s papers on 
“The Latest Translation of the Bible” is 


here, and Francis B. Denio gives the first of | 


two articles on ‘‘The Authority of the Hebrew 
Prophets,” first delivered as an address at 
the Bangor Theological Seminary last Sep- 
tember. Other writers are Theodore Whit- 
field Hunt and Charles William Super, whose 
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articles have a more general interest. James 
Lindsay sums up “The Ecclesiastical Situa- 
tion in Scotland.” 


Books Received. 


From James H. West Co., Boston. 
John Brown the Hero. Personal Reminiscences. 
J. W. Winkley. 85 cents net. 
: From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
A Little.Brother to the Bear, and Other Animal Stories. 
By William J. Long. so cents. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
As Thought is Led. By Alicia K. Van Buren. $r. 
April Days. By Luella Clark. $1.50. 
Contrasted Songs. By Marian Longfellow. $1.25. 
Songs for Moments’of Hope. By ClaraE. Vester. $1.25. 
The Palace‘of the Heart, and Other Poems of Love. By 
Pattie Williams Gee. $1. 
The Dawn of Freedom, or the Last Days of Chivalry. By 
Charles Henry St. John. $1.50. 
The Retreat of a Poet Naturalist. By Clara Barrus, 
_ M.D. 50 cents net. 
From Harter & Bros,, New York. 
The Wonders of Life. 


By 


By Ernst Haeckel. $1.50 net, 
From Philip Green. London, 
Anchors of the Soul. By Brooke Herford. ss. net. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
The Wayside Rose. For the piano. By Otto Fischer. 
Bright Stars are Gleaming; Dorothy Waltz; Idyl; Theo- 


dora Waltz; Those Happy Days; Tyrolienne. For the 
piano. By Bertha Metzler. 
Grotesque March; Serenade. For the piano, By Chris- 


tian Sinding. 

The New Jerusalem. Sacred song for high voice. By 
Frederick Stevenson. 

Unto Thy Heart. Song for high or low voice with violin 
obligato. By Frances Allitsen. 

Sleep, Dream. Song for medium voice. By Charles S. 

Song for high or medium voice. 


Burnham. 

Love Me, Love Me Not. 

By Frederick Field Bullard. 

Daddy’s Little Baby Boy, for medium voice; The Exile, 
low voice ; The Old Mother’s Song, high voice; ‘* Sweet 
Thing” Jane, medium voice; You are Mime To-Day, 
high voice. Songs by W. H. Neidlinger. 

A Country Dance; Echoes of the Valley; Little Princess 
Waltz. Forthe piano. By George L. Spaulding. 

Young Volunteer’s March. For the piano. By Robert 


E. Austin. 
Lullaby from ‘‘Jocelyn.’’ For the piano. 


Berceuse. 
Godard. 
For the piano. By A. Monestel. 


By Benjamin 
The Angel’s Slumber. 

By J. W. bischoff. 
By Oscar Weil. 


A Question. Song for high voice. 

Low, my Lute. Song for low voice. 

bea Poétique. For the piano. By William Smith- 
yte. 


Nelson’s 


Publish the 
American Standard 


Revised 
Bible 


It explains difficult or obscure passages 
and gives the meaning of the original 
better than any other translation. 
Prices 35c. to $18.00. 
Sold by booksellers. Catalogue free. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 East 18th Street 
New York City 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons is 
printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Interpretation of Life. 
2, The Great Divide. 
3. Character-making. 
4. What is Commercialism? 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howsxt, 
Czar St., Toronto, 
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Just Suppose. 


If all the lads and lasses should remember for ajday 

To do their errands and their tasks as surely as their play, 

Should hang their hats and jackets up, and put away their 
toys, 

Should remember that the garden is the place to make a 
noise — ; 

Why, what a very pleasant world for mothers this would 
be! 

How very many happy mother faces we should see! 

For children don’t remember, as everybody knows ; 

But, if the children should — why — just suppose ! 


If all the children’s mothers turned forgetful in a day, 
If, instead of taking care of toys, they threw them all away, 
Forgot to bake the cookies, and forgot the tales to tell, 
Forgot to kiss the aching bumps and make the bruises 
well — 

Why what a very dreary world for children this would be! 
How very many melancholy little folks we’d see! 
For mothers all remember, as everybody knows ; 
But, if the mothers shouldn’t — why — just suppose! 

—H. G. Fernald. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Wise Silver Gray. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


The little silver-gray fox had no looking- 
glass into which to peep in his home on the 
prairie hillside. And, when he saw himself 
in the stream when he was drinking, the 
glimpse was often quickly gone, as one of 
his mischievous brothers splashed his foot 
in the water, or tried to push him into a 
deeper pool. So he had no idea what a 
beautiful, precious coat he wore. 

His wise mother had probably not told 
him about its worth, for she seemed to have 
given her romping children all the same 
words of advice. Perhaps she thought, “‘It 
would make him vain to tell him that he is 
the only silver-gray fox for miles and miles 
around on the prairies, and vanity might 
lead him into danger more quickly than any- 
thing else.” 

At least the happy silver gray darted out 
of one hole or the other which led down to 
his home with the same air and quickness 
of his brothers. He played with them with 
no hint, ‘‘I’m worth more than hundreds of 
young foxes like you!” 

But, when the young hunter saw him, he 
knew at a glance what a rare fellow he was. 
“Come here, Ben,” he called to his chum, 
who was cooking breakfast in the shack. 
“Here’s a genuine silver-gray fox. Father 
got over $200 for one like him that he trapped 
out here.” 

“Oh, no!” he laughed, as Ben quickly 
clutched at his rifle on the wall. ‘‘We’ll 
let him grow all he can. He will be a fine, 
glossy fellow by the time we are through 
holding down this claim. We'll feed him 
with meat. We'll get him so tame that, 
when I get ready to lay my hands on him, 
there will not be many hairs missing on his 
fine coat.” 

And then Jimmy Lane went on still 
further with his plan for capturing the sil- 
ver gray, as the nimble fellow darted away 
through the prairie grass. His plan seemed 
to work well in the bright summer days which 
followed, for all the foxes came to like the 
pieces of meat which were left where they 
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off so much that some days they did not run 
away fast at all when they saw the two 
young men moving about the prairie. And, 
when Mother Fox shook her head at them 
in a warning way, they nodded back as if 
they understood it all. 

“We leave here in a few days,” said 
Jimmy Lane one evening. ‘‘And to-night 
Pll bring out from town that bright dog of 
Neally’s, and in the morning I’ll have young 
silver gray in yonder box.” 

The next day all the young foxes were up 
early for a play in the grass. And, when 
Jimmy Lane saw them run over the little 
hill toward the coulée, he thrust his big hat 
into one hole which led down to Mother 
Fox’s home, and then raced to the other hole 
just as silver gray came over the hill in sight 
again. 

“TF he comes here, I'll have him,” laughed 
Jimmy, as he saw the dog start in hot pursuit 
of the young fox. ‘‘And, if he tries to get 
in where my hat is, it’s the same story!” 

But to his great wonder the silver gray 
seemed to understand the matter as well as 
he did. He would dash up toward one of 
the holes, as if he thought his only way of 
escape lay in reaching that. Then he would 
suddenly turn and scramble toward the 
coulée again, while the dog came panting on 
behind. Then the silver gray would run 
toward the other hole, and again escape 
from the waiting hunter and dog. And at 
last, when the dog was getting rather tired 
of this sort of fun, the silver gray darted up 
the coulée as if he had had no hard run at 
all. 

“What are you laughing at?” Jimmy 
Lane cried angrily, as he heard the merri- 
ment of his chum at the door of the shack. 

“At the good-bye bow of the silver gray,” 
was answered. ‘‘We shall not see him here 
again. While we have been feeding this 
whole family of foxes, they have been digging 
a new hole upon these higher hills.” And, 
when Jimmy Lane went there to explore, he 
found the place, and muttered, ‘‘Silver grays 
are not so easily caught after all!” 


ca 


Grumble-boy and Smiley-boy. 


In the Jones house there were two small 
boys, Johnnie Grumble-boy and Johnnie 
Smiley-boy; but no one ever saw both at 
once. At first they hardly realized, this 
little boy’s father and mother and Aunt 
Emma, that there were two boys; but, 
when one morning a little chap came down 
to breakfast with a big frown on his face, 
and blue eyes that were so cross that they 
looked nearly black, and when pleasant re- 
marks from the family had no effect in mak- 
ing the boy look pleasant, they were obliged 
to make up their mind that a strange little 
boy had come to take the place of their pet. 
So they treated him with all the ceremony 
necessary with a stranger, and pretty soon 


| he found himself feeling strange and queer. 


But he wouldn't tell any one that he felt 
strange. Not a bit of it. He was not that 
kind of a boy. When he came down feeling 
that way, why, everything was wrong. The 
oatmeal was too salty, his milk didn’t taste 


could easily get them. Their shyness wore right, and his egg was boiled too hard; and 
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he just didn’t want to wear his old cap to 
kindergarten, it wasn’t comfortable at all. 

This sort of thing went on for some time, 
until Aunt Emma made up her mind that 
some remedy must be thought out. The 
mornings when Smiley Johnnie came down, 
there was the happiest little boy around the 
house all day, and home was a very different 
place from what it was on Grumble-boy’s 
days. 

So auntie thought and thought, and one 
day, when Johnnie came down, and it was 
the Grumble-boy Johnnie who climbed up 
to the seat beside father, he found a great 
change in the atmosphere of the family 
table. Usually when he came down look- 
ing frowning and sour, and complained about 
everything, the kind members of his family 
tried to persuade him by cheerfulness that 
things were not so far wrong as he thought 
them. But to-day it was different. 

“This hominy is too hot,’’ piped a small 
voice. 

“It is entirely too hot,’’ Aunt Emma 
agreed sulkily. 

“Mine’s burning my mouth, 
sadly. 

‘‘Mine’s simply scalding,’’ growled father. 

Grumble-boy looked up surprised, and for 
five minutes there wasn’t a word said. 

Then came the boiled egg and toast. 

“My egg’s too hard,” growled Grumble- 
boy before he thought, just because he was 
in the habit of saying it when he felt cross. 

‘*So’s mine,” wailed auntie. 

‘‘And mine,” sobbed mother. 

‘*Mine’s like a rock, it’s so hard,” growled 
father. 

Grumble-boy could hardly keep from smil- 
ing, it was all so like the good old story of 
Silverlocks and the three bears; but he’d 
come downstairs feeling cross, and it was his 
habit to stay cross. 

And then the finish came when some 
lovely hot griddle-cakes were brought on. 
Grumble-boy wanted to complain just be- 
cause he felt like it. So, after he’d poured 
maple syrup over his cake, he touched it 
with his fork and grumbled,— 

“These cakes are tough.” 

“T can hardly cut mine,” wailed mother 
in a tearful voice. 

Father started to cut his just then, and 
so did all the others, and at the same time 
father growled, ‘‘Shame to send such tough 
cakes to the table,” and the cakes simply 
fell apart on their forks and everybody 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

After that, when by chance the Grumble- 
boy appeared at breakfast, it was enough for 
auntie to say, ‘Johnnie, are your cakes 
tough this morning?’’ to break the clouds 
and bring back sunshine.—Examiner. 


” 


mother said 


What Uncle Tom did. 


The cat-hole must be closed; for Tim, the 
dear, loving old pussy, was dead, and strange 
cats of every size and description came in 
unchallenged and roamed about the furnace- 
room, sometimes venturing even into the 
hall, now that large, dignified Tim was 
there to defend his premises. 

The cat-hole, you must know, was a round 
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opening made in the lattice-work under the 
Piazza. It was near thé small cellar window 
that was opened wide enough for Tim to 
slip through, and thus gain the shelter of 
his home when he was scared or hungry. 
Yes, the cat-hole must be closed, so said 
grandpa; and eight-year-old Helen’s brown 
eyes brimmed over with tears at the an- 
nouncement, 

The little girl was spending the winter 
with her grandparents while her father and 
mother were abroad, and she had learned 
to pity the homeless cats who skulked around 
the grounds trying to find shelter from the 
cold winds. Indeed, she knew several of the 
unwelcome visitors by sight, and she had 
carefully written down the sad list -on her 
own little tablet :-— 


1 big maltese kittie, 

I gray and white puss, 
1 old yellow cat, 

1 thin tiger cat. 


Oh, how warm and cosey the living-room 
looked this November day, while little, wan- 
dering snowflakes were blown against the 
windows, and the bare boughs tossed to 
and fro! It was Uncle Tom, jolly Uncle 
Tom, down for his college vacation, who 
came in to find his little niece curled up in 
the window-seat, and looking so pathetic 
that he exclaimed :— 

“Why, girlie, tell me what is the matter? 
Thanksgiving just passed, and every day 
bringing Christmas nearer. I certainly can- 
not see why a small child should be so mourn- 
ful.” 

“Oh, but, Uncle Tom,” cried Helen, ‘‘it’s 
just this. You see I’m thinking and think- 
ing about those poor cats that can’t get 
into the cat-hole any more. I know four 
of them pretty well. They haven’t any 
hoses, I’m sure. See,’ handing him the 
list. “Think of it, Uncle Tom, no home,”’ 
and, with a pathetic hiccough, ‘“‘p’raps no 
friends—they’ll certainly freeze.” 

Uncle Tom, usually the most cheerful 
and hopeful of uncles, only shook his head 
soberly, and soon after left the room. 

Presently from the basement sounded 
a. steady hammering and pounding, inter- 
spersed with a merry whistle very like Uncle 
Tom’s. Half an hour later Helen was sum- 
moned down to inspect the work. Before 
her astonished eyes appeared a something 
that resembled a roughly built doll-house. 
It was really two large, strong boxes lying 
upon their sides, nailed one upon the other, 
and divided each into two sections. Across 
the lower front of each compartment boards 
were fastened securely; and the boxes were 
filled with dry leaves, making deep, warm 
nests. 

“Oh, what is it, Uncle Tom? What is 
it for?” cried Helen, breathlessly. Uncle 
Tom did not reply; but, dipping a little 
brush into India ink, he printed in fine large 
letters on the front of the quaint little 
house :— 

THE PURRINGTON CAT APART- 

MENTS. 

“Isn't that plain enough for even an un- 
educated barn cat to read?” he said; and 
Helen’s only answer was a delighted giggle. 

“Tt’s a beautiful home, Uncle Tom,”’ she 
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smiled. ‘Any cat must think so; but where | them off; but her mother said little chickens 


shall we put it?” 
“Tve the very place decided upon,’ re- 
plied her uncle. ‘By one of the basement 


windows behind the steps, where it will | 


be well sheltered from the wind.” 

Late that same day the cook reported 
that an old yellow cat had discovered the 
house, peered in curiously, inspected the 
whole place, and finally decided to occupy 
the lower right-hand rent. As the days 
went by, there was no doubt that Purrington 
Flats was a complete success, ever well pa- 
tronized. At almost any hour might be seen 
the whisk of a gray or striped tail disap- 
pearing in one of the openings, or from an- 
other an inquisitive maltese head peering 
out to see what was going on in the world. 

And each week letters written in Helen’s 
prim little vertical hand went speeding to 
college; for, as the little maid said,-— 

“T do s’pose Uncle Tom must be just anx- 
ious to hear all about those funny Pur- 
rington Cat Apartments.”—Alix Thorn, in 
Sunday School Times. 


Mud Pies. 


Of all the enjoyments under the skies 

There’s nothing so jolly as making mud pies. 

Prepare a nice shingle or short, narrow plank, 

Lay it carefully down on a bright, sunny bank. 

Take the freshest of earth and the cleanest of sand 

And mix them up thoroughly well with your hand ; 

Add a cupful of water, then stir with a stick— 

A little more water if it seems too thick. 

Now take up a lump of this beautiful dough, 

About just enough for a mud pie you know; 

Roll it softly around and give it a pat, 

Don’t have it too humpy and yet not to flat. 

Lay it down on the board to bake in the sun— 

Then make all the others just like this one. 

Then sprinkle white sand over each little cake, 

And leave them about fifteen minutes to bake ; 

And, when they are done, you’ll certainly say, 

“That’s the best fun I’ve had for many a day.”’ 
—Selected, 


A Game of Football. 


It was such a pretty game of foot-ball! 
You have seen your big brother, perhaps, 
or some other big fellow, running and kick- 
ing a great rubber ball, and all the other big 
fellows running and trying to get it away— 
you know what a scramble and tangle and 
pile of boys it was pretty soon! 

The game J saw was played by fluffy white 
and yellow chickens, and it was a spring-time 
game instead of November foctball. 

This is the way it was. Little Isabel’s 
mother had taken her down into the sunny 
chicken yard to see the chickens, and on the 
way Isabel had picked some blue violets in 
the grass. Well, these little chickens had 
no kind, careful, anxious biddy-mothers to 
keep them out of trouble. They had been 
born all together in a great box that has a 
particular kind of name,—an incubator,— 
not at all like a nice, old-fashioned straw 
nest. But all little chickens are very socia- 


| ble, very friendly; and these seemed to 


think that everybody who came into the 


| chicken yard had come to help take care of 


them; and so, when Isabel sat down on the 
warm earth in the spring sunshine, they ran 
up to her and then on to her and all over 
her little lap and stood on her shoulders. 
At first Isabel held up her hands to keep 


| could not hurt her, and perhaps they wanted 


some of her violets. 

So Isabel drew a violet out of the bunch 
and held it up to a little speckled puff-ball 
that had just jumped uponherarm. Quickly 
he tookit in his bill and ran with it, and after 
him ran every one of the rest. Up and 
down the yard they chased, running and fly- 
ing with their tiny yellow legs and little wings. 

Which one finally got the violet Isabel 
could not see. It was such a scramble and 
tangle, such a pile of feathers and bright eyes! 

Whenever some of the chicks gave up, 
they came over to little Isabel for another 
violet, and then another game began. 

There never was a better football. No- 
body got hurt! And how excited and happy 
the chickens were, their little, small chirpy 
voices sounding like some sort of sweet | 
music. 

Seven, eight, nine footballs the little chick- 
ens ran and scrambled for, running back every 
time to Isabel for another violet as soon 
as the one they had had was captured and 
eaten. 

All that spring little Isabel called every 
violet she found a ‘‘chicky football.’’—Ger- 
trude B. Potter, in Little Folks. 


Coming down the Nile. 


Some years ago an Englishman was com- 
ing down the river Nile, in Egypt, on a large 
boat loaded with grain, and the birds came 
off from every village and ate the grain piled 
on the deck. The Englishman asked the 
Egyptian captain of the boat, ‘‘Who owns 
this grain?” The Egyptian captain said, ‘‘I 
ownit.’’ Then the Englishman asked, ‘“‘ Why 
let the birds eat up the grain?” The Egyp- 
tian asked the Englishman, ‘‘Who made the 
birds?”” The Englishman answered, ‘‘God.” 
The Egyptian asked, ‘‘Whether grain was a 
food which God intended birds to eat.’”” The 
Englishman said it was.. The Egyptian 
said, ‘‘Can the birds sow and raise the grain 
for themselves?” The Englishman said, 
“They cannot.’ Then said the Egyptian, 
“Let them eat; God has provided enough 
for both them and us.’’—Our Dumb Animals. 


An Incomplete Education.—Visitor: ‘Well, 
Tommie, how are you getting on at school ?”’ 
Tommie (aged eight): “First rate. I ain’t 
doing as well as some of the other boys, 
though. I can stand on my head, but I 
have to put my feet against the fence.’ 
Selected. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 
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Life. 


BY CHARLES HICKLEN PRESTON. 


Essence of being,”"wondrous! 
Effluent of Power Supreme! 
Many-hued as the spectrum 
Shed from one dazzling ray! 
Flower of upstriving forces ! 
Reality and dream! 

Child of the endless ages 
Guest of a fleeting day! 


Fair art thou! dowered with dear love and every pleasure ; 
Terrible! torn with all ravening griefs and pains ; 

Still, or in joy’s or grief’s supremest measure, 
Calmly above thee unchanging Purpose reigns. 


Ours to attend thee, what though to endless sleeping 
Sphere-pulsing the ages our deeds will deathless run. 
As we have lived, to myriads smiles or weeping; 
Or conscious or dreamless is life immortal won. 


The Welsh Revival. 


What an interesting fellow the Celt is! 
There he is, like the Jew, an invincible proof 
of the persistence of the race-type. The 
late Lord Bute, no mean ethnologist, often 
dwelt upon the evidence of this persistence, 
as shown, not only in the similarities, but 
also in the dissimilarities, linguistic and 
moral, that mark the Goidel and the Brython, 
the two groups of the Celtic family. He 
found in the Goidel, and displayed through- 
out his history, an element of ferocity which 
in times of excitement led to bloodthirsty 
deeds; and he feared the results of politi- 
cal turmoil less, for example, in Wales than 
in Ireland. We need not discuss further 
this variety in the type. The continued 
persistence of type, the constancy of char- 
acter that links the two groups together, is 
a fact beyond question. In spite of copious 
fusion from intercrossing, the Welsh Celt 
preserves a specific distinctness. Warm- 
hearted and wayward, intelligent and su- 
perstitious, impulsive and obstinate, anarchic 
and easily led, he has always shown a cer- 
tain instability of character, a tendency to 
exaggeration, and a greater love for music 
and oratory than for veracity and purity. 
With all his limitations he has great quali- 
ties. His hospitality is a proverb, his relig- 
ion always the chief interest of his life. ‘The 
year now ended illustrates his temperament. 

In Wales, 1904 began with a national agi- 
tation about the schools: it closes with a 
religious revival, which, although it has 
not the remotest connection with education, 
absorbs for the moment the attention and 
forms the chief excitement of the people. 
Many in, and some outside, Wales wonder 
what this revival is and means and prom- 
ises. I would ask any one thus interested 
to accompany me in imagination to one of 
these revival meetings conducted by Mr. 
Evan Roberts, the central figure in the 
whole movement, The scene is cast in a 
large mining village. It is a dull November 
afternoon, The train climbs slowly the 


narrowing valley at the head of which lies | 


rendezvous, Our 
of working-people, 


our 


full 


compartment was 
They talked in- 


termittently, and more in curiosity than | 


awe or reverence, of the revival. As we 
left the station and sought “the most re- 
spectable’”’ inn in the one straggling black- 


| wanted victuals as well as drinkables. 
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mudded street, which was regarded as the 
centre of the town, we could see on either 
side of the valley rows of colliers’ cottages 
planted in monotonous lengthiness and in 
reckless ugliness on the sloping hills. Two 
of the collieries—Pwllgwyngyll and Bwlch- 
chrugog—were ‘‘playing” that day; hence 
the groups of men we met in the street. 
Our “host,’’ though a licensed victualler, 
was evidently unaccustomed to guests who 
Busi- 
ness, however, was slack; and, after a hardly 
achieved repast in the smallest of back 
parlors, we listened, while waiting for the 
meeting, to our host’s opinions. At first 
he spoke with evident reserve and reluctance. 
Gradually reassured, he revealed his inner 
sentiments :— 


“‘There’s too much of it, sir: there’s no 
sense in it. I baint agin religion, but this 
[the revival] goes too far. It’s out of all 
reason. Me and my missus were only say- 
ing last night as how our takings has fallen 
by the half this last fortnight, _What’s to 
become of the people if this goes on? The 
men must have a drop of drink if they are 
to do their work proper. Why, only last 
night I see’d scores of our best customers 
pass our door with their heads down, and 
looking that miserable as if they were going 
to the asylum; and I tell you what it is 
fhe said in a voice husky with emotion], 
that’s where a lot of ’em will be if they don’t 
drop it soon.”’ 

With this the mantelpiece clock struck 
seven; and we hurried down the street, and 
mingled with the crowd going, like ourselves, 
to the Capel Mawr (the Great Chapel), 
where Mr. Evan Roberts was expected. 
By the kindness of an official, we reached, 
after a struggle, our appointed seats in the 
gallery. The chapel is a square, featureless 
building, the monotony of the pew rows 
broken, at what for convenience may be 
called the east end, by a lofty rostrum, or 
pulpit, approached on either side by a stair- 
case and commanding floor and gallery. 
On the ledge of the rostrum, facing the con- 
gregation, a large Bible lay on a purple 
cushion, from which two tassels dangled 
over the solemn heads of the deacons 
(z.e., elders), who occupy the large open 
seats immediately under the rostrum. At 
least a thousand people had elbowed their 
way in, The service began with prayer 
and Bible reading and hymn singing. So 
far all seemed calm and almost conven- 
tional. Garb, manner, and features—the 
pallid cheeks, the powder-streaked fore- 
heads—revealed to the accustomed eye that 
the majority of the men present were colliers. 
They looked a rather stolid audience; and 
yet here and there one saw a keen, ex- 
cited face in the crowd below. Evan Rob- 
berts all this time, during prayer and hymn 
alike, sat in the deacons’ seat. An hour 
had passed, and he left his place and mounted 
the rostrum. Looking at him from the 
gallery and at close quarters, we were at 


}once struck with his apparent weakness 
|and delicacy. The thin, pallid face, the 
voice subdued but clear, the whole speech 
|and manner gave no hint of vigor or power. 
|One thing riveted attention. The eyes 
| seemed to fasten on the congregation with 


} 
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a glare and a grip. I heard a collier de- 
scribe the same impression thus, ‘He looks 
that fixed on you, and neyer pulls his eyes 
off you.” After reading a short passage 
from the Bible, he began his address. It 
was all simple and subjective. He had 
prayed, he had seen visions, the ‘‘call,”’ clear 
and commanding, had come to him. He 
had spoken about ten minutes, and sud- 
denly a wave of excitement, like an elec- 
tric shock, came upon the people. While 
he was still speaking, they burst forth— 
apparently without lead or concert, but all 
and at once—into singing. It was a fa- 
miliar Welsh hymn,—by the way, every- 
thing was in Welsh,—‘Dyma gariad fel 
y moroedd” (‘Here is love vast as the 
ocean’’); and again and again they sang 
the same hymn. The address was resumed 


amid cries of ‘Amen’ and ‘“‘Diolch 
iddo” (‘“Thanks be to Him’). Presently 


a young man pushed his way through the 
crowd, and, kneeling in the rostrum, began 
a fervent prayer of penitence and for par- 
don. Once again, in the midst of his prayer, 
the whole congregation break forth into a 
hymn, repeated with amazing fervor and 
vigor eight times. A man in the gallery 
raises his voice to speak. The people listen; 
and, meanwhile, Mr. Roberts has resumed 
his seat, and watches all with a steady and 
unimpassioned gaze. The man _ confesses 
his past. He has been a drunkard, he has 
been a Sabbath-breaker, he had known noth- 
ing of a Saviour, but now something “has 
entered his heart, and he feels this new power 
within him compelling him to speak.”” While 
he is still speaking, the people give vent to 
their feelings in a hymn of thanksgiving, 


repeated as before, again and again. Thus 
the hours creep on. It is long past mid- 
night. Now here, now there, some one 


rises to make his confession, and lays bare 
his record before the people, or falls upon 
his knees where he is, and in loud and 
fervent tones prays for forgiveness. Still 
unwearied, the people sing. Hymns seem 
the only adequate channel for expressing 
their joy and thankfulness. It sounds 
incredible; but this succession of prayer, 
of address, of confession, of singing, went 
on from seven o’clock at night until three 
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o’clock in the morning. ‘Succession’ was 
not always an adequate description, be- 
cause several times during the night, when 
the excitement was at its highest, the out- 
bursts were not successive, but literally 
simultaneous. These cross-currents were 
confusing, and once or twice one felt as if 
the whole scene was a dream or a night- 
mare. Most amazing of all was the endur- 
ance of the men and women. There they 
were through all those long hours eager and 
earnest to the last, as if wrestling for life 
with an unseen power. At three o’clock the 
“hooter’” sounded from some distant col- 
liery, Whether this or mere physical ex- 
haustion brought them back from the world 
of timelessness, I could not tell. Soberly 
and reverently they went out into the morn- 
ing air, eager as themselves. Many of the 
colliers, I know, had “‘only time for a wash 
and breakfast,” and were at the colliery to 
join the morning “shift.” One incident, 
pathetic in its unconscious humor, vividly 
illustrates the simple earnestness of the 
people. A rough, sturdy collier in a fer- 
vent prayer thanked God for the revival. 
He recounted his personal blessings, and 
added that, when he and his fellow-drivers 
went back to work from the revival, the 
pit horses, hitherto cursed and sworn at, 
would not at first move to the strange and 
chastened biddings of their masters. ‘This 
graphic detail may provoke a smile, but I 
found upon inquiry that it was literally true. 
But what does it all mean and promise? 
Let us first hear the critic. Remember— 
he tells you, and I well remember—the re- 
vival of 1858-59. It was as great in fire 
and extent as this. The chief figure in that 
revival himself soon lapsed into an unbroken 
callowsness; and his name was not held in 
honor, while in Cardiganshire, the cradle 
and centre of the movement, a few months 
revealed a trail of immorality left by the 
revival, and showed how closely kin are 
sympathy and sensuality, emotion and lust. 
Then, as now, the excitement threw many 
off their balance, and condemned them to 
end their days in rayless mania. The net 
result was bad—the people, strung up by 
an untrustworthy fanaticism, soon fell 
back into an immovable indifference, and 
Dissent itself was left enfeebled and palsied. 
Such criticism is in the air. There is 
some truth, but not all the truth, in such 
an estimate of the revival; and those who 
know intimately the mining valleys of South 
Wales, and, alas! the squalid, brutal lives 
of many of the toilers, must be profoundly 
thankful for any influence that can awaken 
and startle them to the thought and the hope 
of better things. The weariness of well- 
doing is the strain under which so many 
fail. That strain is increased by the un- 
wisdom that confounds innocent amusement 
with wrong-doing, and regards football and 
lying as equally heinous. The revival does 
give an impulse to better things. If its 
influence wanes and fails, it will be for the 
lack of that sustained nurture and spirit- 
ual discipline which are essential to moral 
growth. But, in spite of all the inevita- 
ble failures and lapses, a revival which makes 
men sunk in ignorance and depravity feel 
even for one short week the spell and power 
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of a noble ideal cannot and must not be con- 
demned, Surely it is better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all, 
better to have known the power of purity 
and goodness, and to have abstained from 
evil even for one short period, than never 
to have seen the light.—London Times. 


Why are there Fewer Students for 
the Ministry? 


No one will question the general propo- 
sition that the number of students pre- 
paring for the ministry in the theological 
seminaries of the various denominations 
is decreasing; that, in fact, it has decreased 
very considerably within the last decade. 
It may not be an easy matter to explain 
this remarkable decrease, but it is possible 
that some of the features in the situation 
may be pointed out. 

1. It is undoubtedly true that the other 
professions are relatively more attractive 
in these modern times. This is so, not 
only because they offer better opportuni- 
ties for acquiring wealth, but also because 
the general influence of the minister, even 
when successful, has diminished, while 
that of the successful practitioner in law 
or medicine, not to speak of other profes- 
sions, has greatly increased. Whether the 
field of influence of the average minister 
has diminished absolutely may be ques- 
tioned, but there can be no question as to 
the relative position which he now occupies 
in a community. From the point of view 
of the average young man nineteen to twenty- 
one years old, who notes the frequent changes 
in the pulpits of the parishes with which 
he may be most familiar, and observes the 
general feeling too often manifested toward 
the minister by those about him, this sacred 
calling, once the ideal of every sober-minded 
youth, has lost the inspiration that formerly 
was associated with it. The minister is 
no longer the one person in the community 
who stands high above the others, and who, 
for that reason, if for no other, commanded 
the esteem and respect of all. The sacred- 
ness and, consequently, the attractiveness 
of the position have largely been lost; while, | 
on the other hand, the attorney, the physi-| 
cian, and even the engineer and the teacher 
have come to occupy positions which in 
each case possess attractions of a peculiar 
character. For, if one is drawn toward the | 
political field, is not the law an open door? | 
If he is touched with the spirit of modern | 
science, in what field may he more easily | 
have opportunity for the cultivation of | 
this spirit than in medicine or perhaps in| 
engineering? While, if in his heart there | 
is a real desire to help in the development | 
of individual life and character, is not the | 
teacher’s desk or the professorial chair | 
even more certain and more attractive than | 
the ministry? In the uplifting of the other | 
professions, that of the ministry has fallen | 
in the estimation of the young man of the | 
present generation. 

2. In the old days, when the home re- | 
ligious influence was strong, the father and | 
mother not infrequently set aside for the | 
ministry the first-born son, or, in any case, 


|one of the boys. 
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This was regarded as 
a sacred duty, and was only a single expres- 
sion, although a significant one, of the 
powerful influence of the religious spirit 
manifest in the home. It is unfortunately 
true that in very few at best of the homes 
of the present generation is the influence of 
this religious spirit so strongly felt, while 
in all probability the great majority of our 
homes exhibit almost a total lack of this 
same spirit. If it is true that a decision 
in reference to one’s future work is reached 
in most cases before the boy leaves home, 
and indeed before he reaches his eighteenth 
year, it is apparent that the home influence 
will predominate in this decision; but, if, 
on the other hand, there is in the home no 
definite expression of the religious spirit, 
no serious consideration of duty in regard 
to this particular work, if, in fact, the whole 
subject of religion is passed over without 
serious consideration, how can it be ex- 
pected that the minds of young men will 
be turned toward the calling of the min- 
istry? The gradual decay of religious ex- 
pression, whatever may be said of the re- 
ligious feeling, and the absence from the 
home of that definite and tangible insistence 
upon the consideration of religious matters, 
will explain in large measure why the boys 
of our generation do not look forward with 
longing heart toward the work of the min- 
istry. 

3. There is, moreover, a large element 
of uncertainty in the career of the minis- 
ter to-day which did not characterize it 
in the past days. While a much larger 
percentage of those trained for the min- 
istry abandon it after one or more years 
of service for work of another kind, and 
there is, consequently, from this point of 
view, a greater element of uncertainty 
than in former times, I have in mind some- 
thing quite different. A much more dis- 
quieting factor will be found in what may 
be called the theological uncertainty of the 
times. All men concede without question 
that the Church, in its theological beliefs 
and in its practical methods, is in a state of 
marked transition. To be sure, the student 
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of history knows well enough that Chris- 
tianity has been in a state of transition from 
the first century; but the popular mind, in 
view of trials for heresy, discussions concern- 
ing higher criticism, debates on inspiration, 
and the almost universal silence of the pul- 
pit on the question of the future life, real- 
izes most keenly, and to the great injury 
of the cause of religion, that in a peculiar 
sense we to-day are living in a time of tran- 
sition. I could give from the circles of 
my personal acquaintanceship the names 
of fifty or more young men who within five 
years haye given up their desire and purpose 
to enter the ministry, because they were 
convinced that their work would not be 
acceptable to the churches; for the churches, 
in spite of their real knowledge of the pres- 
ent situation, demand, for the sake of pub- 
lic appearance, a preaching which would 
have been acceptable fifty years ago. It is 
entirely safe to say that this single factor 
of uncertainty in the present period of tran- 
sition has within a single year deterred 
more men from entering the ministry than 
have. actually entered it. Nor can these 
young men be reproached. Their educa- 
tional training has taught them to think, 
and they have experienced the intense sat- 
isfaction which comes from thinking. Can 
they be blamed for refusing to enter upon 
a profession in which the great majority 
of those who have undertaken it are forbidden 
to think except within the narrowest lim- 
its? I cannot consider at this point whether 
such limitations are necessary or whether 
they are desirable. In this connection 1 
can only say that many young men of the 
present generation are turning aside from 
the ministry because they fear that if, in 
their intellectual development, they should 
come to hold certain opinions, their services 
in the ministry would not be desired, and 
they would find themselves without oppor- 
tunity to do the work for which they had 
prepared themselves. 

4. I do not think that many men are 
turned aside from the ministry because of 
the uncertainty of the small salary which 
they will be able able to earn. And yet there 
are two phases of this question which in 
all probability exert a wide-reaching in- 
fluence. The educated man of to-day re- 
gards the education of his children as an 
absolute necessity, and his failure to se- 
cure for them an education as a deadly sin 
against God and against man. But how 
can a man look forward to the possibility 
of educating even a small family in the 
present day on the average salary of the 
minister? Can even God demand the sac- 
rifice which such a one must make if he 
shall succeed in securing the education 
of those for whose lives he is responsible, 
not to speak of the greater sacrifice involved 
in the failure to provide for this education? 
And, further, in these days one’s influ- 
ence in a community is measured to a con- 
siderable extent by the facilities which he 
may have for a respectable life; and, as 
we know, the life of a leader in society can- 
not be respectable in the popular sense— 
it cannot at all events be influential—if 
the proper facilities are not provided. 
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the relative loss of influence of the minister 
is due to the smallness of his salary more 
than to all other influences combined. If 
the present salaries could be doubled within 
ten years, the influence of the average min- 
ister would be doubled. The world is un- 
doubtedly wrong in many of the estimates 
which it places upon men, and even more 
wrong in the principles which underlie those 
estimates; but, whether right or wrong, it 
has come to estimate the individual man, 
as well as the profession, in terms of a com- 
mercial character. It is outrageous that 
it should be so, but it is so; and no one is 
more keenly susceptible to the influence of 
such estimation than the young boy of eigh- 
teen to twenty who looks about him and 
undertakes to gather data concerning this 
or that profession. 

5. The ministry has been brought into 
disrepute by the fact that in certain de- 
nominations men have been admitted to 
its ranks without adequate preparation or 
education. The dignity of the office, as 
well as its sacredness, have been greatly 
injured in this way. And one may well 
question whether greater harm will not 
eventually result from this promiscuous 
admission of ignorant candidates than the 
good which these men have been able to 
accomplish through their one redeeming 
qualification,—zeal. The medical profes- 
sion becomes more and more attractive 
as the requirements for admission are ele- 
vated. ‘This is true likewise of the legal 
profession, and, in fact, of any and every 
profession. It is a strange contradiction 
that, in proportion as the requirements for 
entrance into other professions have grad- 
ually been elevated, in that same propor- 
tion seemingly the requirements for admis- 
sion to the clerical profession have been 
lowered. ‘The statistics given above, which 
show that in the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational denominations the number of 
candidates has diminished, while in the 
Methodist it has increased, may not seem 
consistent with this statement; but, when 
one closely studies them, they do not con- 
tradict. On the other hand, it is certainly 
true that the existence in the Methodist 
Church of the episcopate is a strong incen- 
tive to men to enter the ministry. Denomi- 
nations, like the Presbyterian, the Con- 
gregational, and the Baptist, which furnish 
no opportunity to men of real ability for 
administration and public service to dis- 
tinguish themselves before their fellows, 
lack one of the most important elements 
which appeals to the ambition of a young 
man who is planning for his life-work. It 
is a grave question whether the dead level 
of the ministry in the three denominations 
just named is as advantageous as the ex- 
tremes of strength and weakness which 
the Methodist denomination exhibits in its 
ministry. However true this may be, the 
proposition holds good that the picture 
presented by the average minister of the 
present day, with the evidence which it 
furnishes of narrowness, lack of adequate 
support, absence of facilities for modern 
life, with its almost compulsory mediocrity 


I | and its increasingly diminished dignity and 


should like to propose the statement that | influence, is not one which will fire the imag- 
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ination of a young man, even though that 
young man has in his heart the passion which, 
properly guided, would lead him into this 
rightly designated sacred calling. 

6. It must be confessed that the drift 
of college life is not one that encourages a 
young man to go forward with his plans for 
ministerial work, even when he has reached 
a decision before entering college. The 
average college life, like the average life 
of modern times, is too indifferent to re- 
ligion and to religious influence. Even in 
colleges pronouncedly organized to train 
men for the ministry the curriculum studi- 
ously avoids those subjects which would 
keep alive in the heart of a young man the 
fire that has already been kindled there, 
and substitutes other subjects which in- 
evitably draw him in a different direction. 
Too frequently no effort is made to cul- 
tivate in him the desire which has already 
had birth; and every college professor 
knows that a majority of those who enter 
college with the ministry in mind leave col- 
lege to take up law or medicine or to enter 
business. In former days the colleges were 
made up almost wholly of men who were 
preparing for the ministry, and the atmos- 
phere of the college was one which strength- 
ened with every year the desire already 
manifested. But in modern days it is 
quite the opposite, partly because the sci- 
entific spirit has come to prevail, partly 
because there is as yet no adequate pres- 
entation of the religious position from a 
modern point of view, partly because so 
large a proportion of those who enter the 
ministry do so without a college training, 
or, in fact, no adequate training. For these 
and other reasons the college atmosphere 
is in some cases indifferent, in others even 
hostile to the development of the minis- 
terial idea. It is evident that this is wrong. : 
What shall be done to change the situation ? 
Let college faculties address themselves to 
the discovery of the answer. 

These, certainly, are some of the reasons 
why the number of men who contemplate 
entering upon the ministry is diminishing. 
How may the obstacles and difficulties be 
counteracted or removed? That question 
deserves separate treatment in another arti- 
cle—Wilham R. Harper, in World of To-day. 


The Minister and his People. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’S DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


In the month of February, 1884, a course 
of lectures was begun before the Harvard 
Divinity School by gentlemen connected with 
the university. They were in the nature of 
familiar talks upon different aspects of the 
ministerial relation. When, as editor of the 
Christian Register, I learned that Phillips 
Brooks was to give the first of these lectures, 
I wrote and asked the privilege of printing 
it from his manuscript. In a genial note he 
cordially consented to its publication in the 
Christian Register, but said he should have 
no manuscript. I therefore made a steno- 
graphic report of his address which I sub- 
mitted to him for revision, He returned it 
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with a kind note, saying that it was ‘‘an ex- 
cellent report,” considering the material I 
had to deal with. He always took a humble 
view of his extemporaneous work. The few 
changes made in proof did not affect the ex- 
tempore form of the address. Indeed, I 
learned, after reporting Dr. Brooks a number 
of times, that he did not care to spend any 
time in polishing an extemporary address 
to attain a high degree of literary lustre. 
In this respect his literary judgment was 
doubtless correct. Of his extemporary ad- 
dresses it might be said that they were 
spirit and they were life. To prune and 
polish might have resulted in improving the 
letter at the expense of the spirit. 

The lecture appeared in the Christian 
Register of Feb. 28, 1884, but has never been 
included in any edition of Bishop Brooks’s 
works. 

I write to call attention to the fact that 
this memorable address has been republished 
by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 44 East 23d 
Street, New York City, in the Homiuletic 
Review for January, 1905. Not only divinity 
students and ministers, but all admirers of 
Phillips Brooks, will be interested in it. 
Published as it was with his revision and 
consent, it seems to me not only an excellent 
example of the form of his unwritten ad- 
dresses,—for it was given without the aid 
of a single note,—but a fine illustration of 
his breadth of view, his capacity to adjust 
himself to new conditions, his progressive 
spirit, his spiritual insight, his pride in his 
profession, and his confidence in the con- 
tinued opportunity and vitality of the Chris- 
tian ministry. Those who heard it will 
vividly recall the warmth and power with 
which it was spoken, and those who now 
read it for the first time must feel the vol- 
ume and glow of his personality which ani- 
mated every communication of his con- 
victions. 

One of the notable features of this address 
to theological students is the absence of any 
appeal to purely ecclesiastical or traditional 
sanctions, The relation of the minister to 
his people to-day is seen to be ‘‘more human 
and vastly less ecclesiastical than in the past.” 
And where shall we find a broader definition 
or a nobler conception of the Christian 
Church than is given in this single sentence, 
“T conceive the Christian Church to be 
simply humanity struggling forward to the 
realization of its own idea”? Phillips 
Brooks was never more magnetic or in- 
spiring than when speaking, so to say, “‘out 
of doors,’ without robe or mitre or any 
symbol of professional authority. And he 
seemed to feel on this occasion a freedom 
of prophecy which was stimulated by the 
sympathy of his audience, the consciousness 
that there, in the very same room where 
Emerson had given his famous Divinity 
School Address of 1838, he could deal with 
the universal aspects of religion and life 
with a confidence and enthusiasm that 
awakened no note of controversy. 

Equally noteworthy are the positiveness 
with which he sets aside all assumptions of 
infallibility in church or council or book, 
the nobility he ascribes to the attitude of 
the seeker after truth, the courage with 
which he combats all attempts to tempo- 
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rize and weaken the truth for the sake of 
accommodating it to the weakness of men or 
to churchly traditions, and the supreme 
confidence with which he declares that 
““men do not dread to believe, men long 
to believe.” 

His generous recognition of the contribu- 
tion of Puritanism in resisting clerical op- 
pression found expression on more than one 
occasion; but it is significant here, because 
associated with the fundamental position of 
this address, that ‘‘the people are the church, 
and the clergy are nothing but their agents 
in doing the work which the church has to 
do”; and that ‘‘the Christian Church, how- 
ever we may talk of it distinctively, is noth- 
ing in the world but the first sketch of a 
completed humanity.” 

Doubtless there are those who will dissent 
strongly from the conception of the church 


and the ministry here set forth; but minis- | 


ters and laymen of all communions in in- 
creasing numbers are recognizing to-day, 
even more strongly than they did when this 


address was delivered, that in the transfor- | 


mations of modern life the future of the 
Christian Church and of the ministry must 
be realized in the broadly human relations 
presented in this address. 

New York. 


A Negro’s Creed. 


I believe in God, who made of one blood 
all races that dwell on earth. 

I believe that all men, black and brown 
and white, are brothers, varying, through 
Time and Opportunity, in form and gift and 
feature, but differing in no essential particu- 
lar, and alike in soul and in the possibility 
of infinite development. 

Especially do I believe in the Negro race; 
in the beauty of its genius, the sweetness of 
its soul, and its strength in that meekness 
which shall yet inherit this turbulent earth. 

I believe in pride of race and lineage and 
self; in pride of self so deep as to scorn in- 
justice to other selves; in pride of lineage 
so great as to despise no man’s father; in 
pride of race so chivalrous as neither to offer 
bastardy to the weak nor beg wedlock of 
the strong, knowing that men may be 
brothers in Christ, even though they be not 
brothers-in-law. 

I believe in Service,—humble. reverent 
service, from the blackening of boots to the 
whitening of souls; for Work is Heaven, 
Idleness Hell, and Wage is.the ‘‘ Well done!”’ 
of the Master who summoned all them that 
labor and are heavy laden, making no dis- 
tinction between the black sweating cotton- 
hands of Georgia, and the First Families of 
Virginia, since all distinction not based on 
deed is devilish and not divine. 

I believe in the devil and his angels, who 
wantonly work to narrow the opportunity 
of struggling human beings, especially if 
they be black; who spit in the faces of the 


fallen, strike them that cannot strike again, | 


believe the worst and work to prove it, hat- 
ing the image which their Maker stamped 
on a brother’s soul. 

I believe in the Prince of Peace. I be- 
lieve that War is Murder. I believe that 
armies and navies are at bottom the tinsel 
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and braggadocio of oppression and wrong; 
and I believe that the wicked conquest of 
weaker and darker nations by nations whiter 
and stronger but foreshadows the death of 
that strength 

I believe in liberty for all men; the space 
to stretch their arms and their souls; the 
right to breathe and the right to vote; the 
freedom to choose their friends, enjoy the 
sunshine and ride on the railroads, uncursed 
by color; thinking, dreaming, working as 
they will in a kingdom of God and love. 

I believe in the training of children, black 
even as white; the leading out of little souls 
into the green pastures and beside the still 
waters, not for pelf or peace, but for Life 
lit by some large vision of beauty and good- 
ness and truth; lest we forget, and the sons 
of the fathers, like Esau, for mere meat 


| barter their birthright in a mighty nation. 


Finally, I believe in Patience,—patience 
with the weakness of the Weak and the 
strength of the Strong, the prejudice of the 
Tgnorant, and the ignorance of the Blind; 
patience with the tardy triumph of Joy and 
the mad chastening of Sorrow—patience 
with God.—E. Burghardt Du Bois. 


Religious Education Association. 


This important organization meets in 
Boston for the first time February 12-16. 
There will be an opening session in the New 
Old South Church Sunday evening; a visit 
to Wellesley Monday, leaving Boston 9.32; 
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addresses, tour of buildings, and luncheon; 
Harvard University Monday p.m., Sanders | 
Theatre, 3 o'clock, address of welcome and | 
illustrated address by Dr. Shaler; tour of 
college buildings; reception at Phillips 
Brooks House; reception at Faneuil Hall 
8 P.m., ex-Secretary John D. Long presiding. 

There will be more than one hundred 
distinguished speakers at the sessions on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. Dr. 
A. E, Winship of the Journal of Education 
is chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments; Rev. F. H. Means, Tremont Temple, 
secretary; and D. C. Heath, the publisher, 
is treasurer. 

For programmes and tickets address either 
Dr. Winship or Mr. Means. 


The Khast Hills Unitarian Union. 


The Khasi Hills Unitarian Union carried 
on mission work with the aid of a grant 
kindly given by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, for which we feel very 
thankful. The mission was and is ours, and 
indeed the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association have repeatedly reminded us 
that “right away from the beginning the 
committee have regarded the movement as a | 
local one, organized by and for the natives in 
the district, and not to be regarded as a foreign 
misston movement for which English Unita- 
rians were to make themselves financially or 
otherwise responsible.’ (Mr. Bowie’s letter, 
dated 11th April, 1902.) 

In consequence of certain reports of Mr. 
Chakravarti, a non-Unitarian missionary, and 
acting on the private suggestion of Mr. Kissor 
Singh, the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association appointed that gentleman as 
Unitarian superintendent for the year 1904. 
Mr. Bowie thus wrote to the president of the 
Khasi Union: ‘‘An attempt must, however, 
be made to arouse a keener spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-help. . . . Taking advantage 
of your suggestions, and im order to release 
you from the responsibility of introducing 
changes, the committee have decided to in- 
vite Mr. Chakravarti to act as superintend- 
ent or administrator for the present year. 
They have reduced the grant from £100 to 
475. . . . Each centre where money is paid 
will have to make some contribution, and 
proper accounts, duly audited, will have to 
be kept; otherwise the grant will be discon- 
tinued.’ (Mr Bowie's letter, dated r2th 
February, 1904.) | 

In the last annual meetings of the union 
held at Jowai in March, 1904, Mr. Kissor 
Singh explained to the members of the union 
what the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association has done, telling them that per- 
sonally he has no objection to accepting Mr. 
Chakravarti as a superintendent, on the un-| 
derstanding that he conforms to the rules of 
the union. Very careful consideration was | 
given to the matter, and after three sittings 
the board of the union, including the paid 
workers, declined to accept Mr. Chakravarti 
as their superintendent, principally on the 
ground that he is a non-Unitarian missionary 
and has no connection with the Unitarian | 
Church here. Indeed, even Mr. Chakravarti 


| prospects of Highland Springs, Va. 


himself had anticipated this; for, in reply to 
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our invitations to attend our annual meetings | 


at Jowai, he wrote on the 22d of March, 
1904, that, “‘Even if I come to work in your 
mission, perhaps there are friends who would 
feel aggrieved, and there are those who would 
be glad. Therefore, to trouble myself, and 
at the same time to cause painful feelings 
unnecessarily, is useless.”’ A letter to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
was then drawn up and signed by the hands 
of all literate members including Messrs. 
David Edwards and Mar Singh, Mr. David 
Edwards taking round the letter to the Uni- 
tarian women for signature. Paragraph 2 
of this letter ran as follows: ‘‘We have so 
long enjoyed our independence and liberty to 
appoint our workers and to manage our own 
affairs. The three English missionaries, 
Revs. Sunderland, Harwood, and Fletcher 
Williams who came to see us, never inter- 
fered with our internal affairs. We believe 
that the interference of a Brahmo mission- 
ary into our Unitarian Church affairs will 
not do us any good. Babu Nilmoni is well 
known to us.’”’ At the same time we in- 
formed Mr. Chakravarti that in consequence 


of the resolution of the board he should not | 


officially visit any of our churches without 
first consulting them. On receipt of this 
representation Mr. Bowie informed us, in 


| his letter dated 25th April, 1904, that ‘‘the 


only alternative is for the Association to 
cease rendering any further help to the Khasi 
Hills Mission Stations.’’ 

As the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation sent us money to pay our workers up 


|to March, 1904, only, we raised funds among 


ourselves for carrying on the missionary 
work of our union, and by the help of our 
paid and volunteer workers Sunday and 
week day services have been held at Nong- 
talang, Jowai, Shillong, Mawpat, and Nong- 
traw, and day school at Jowai and Shil- 
long. 

The spirit of independence and self-help 
desired by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association has thus been thoroughly aroused 
among the leaders of the Khasi Unitarians 

We really feel very grateful to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and will 
remain so forever, for helping our union so 
long and for being the means of making us 
do our own work. 

There will be a meeting of the board of 
the union at Nongtalang on the 31st of De- 
cember. 1904, and 1st of January, 1905. 

Hajom Kissor SINGH. 


Highland Springs, Va. 


It is With great pleasure we read from a 
Richmond paper kindly sent us of the bright 
Having 
been a sojourner there at one time, we can 
write with understanding on this subject. 
It is situated near the beautiful city of Rich- 
mond, with electric cars ready to take one 
there every half-hour. In pleasant weather 
these cars are nearly filled with people, 
eager to go and see the famous battlefield of 
Seven Pines. 

The road is very pleasant all the way, and 
in springtime the air is redolent with the 
fragrance of the wayside flowers. 
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The winters are mild and pleasant, no 
deep, winter snows, common to the rigorous 
winters of the North, but, instead, refreshing 
showers of rain. Sometimes a little snow, 
but not to tarry long, and the bluebirds and 
cardinals are flitting here and there, welcome 
guests to all who love the birds. 

There is a good little school, churches with 
preachers to please and interest any who are 
ready to listen to a good sermon. ; 

Soon, according to reports, there will be 
a hotel erected in Highland Springs to ac- 
commodate the many who have a desire to 
seek a milder climate. With this acquisi- 
tion and nice sidewalks and electric lights, 
this place is destined to become an attrac- 
tive suburb to the interesting city of Rich- 
mond, 

Then the people (the most important part 
of the subject) who have settled there are 
sterling in character, social, and active in 
all good works. A number have gone there 
from the North and some from the West, so 
that in a few years, without doubt, this 
place with its small beginnings will have 
become a very desirable spot. 

PROGRESS. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS, 


Bible Stories Retold—There are those 
in the city of Boston who remember the 
fascinating way in which Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, then minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, retold the Old Testament stories 
to his Sunday-school. Some of these were 
also read at other places and times, and met 
with great acceptance. As a legacy from 
this strong preacher, we have ‘Bible 
Stories Retold,” extending from the story 
of the creation to the death of Moses. 
There are thirty-one in all, cast in the at- 
tractive mould of Dr. Herford’s lucid style. 
His children are specially interested that 
these stories, over which their father spent 
so much care and thought, should serve a 
wider use than they accomplished in their 
original form. ‘The final touches were given 
by Dr. Herford before he passed away, 
and he left them virtually prepared for the 
press. 

A picture of “Moses in the Bulrushes,” by 
Delaroche, faces the title-page. The typog- 
raphy is large and clear. Each story is 
told with the charm of conciseness which 
characterized Dr. Herford’s literary style. 
Copies of this volume will be ready for 
distribution in a week or two. A sample 
copy can be seen at the rooms of the Sunday 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price seventy-five cents. If sent by mail, 
postage extra, six cents. 

The First Three Gospels—A most wel- 
come publication is an edition of Prof. 
J. Estlin Carpenter’s well-known volume, 
with ‘paper covers. A popular edition, 
put at the remarkably low price of twenty- 
five cents per copy, The contents are the 
same as in the cloth edition. This is virtu- 
ally a liberal commentary on the substance 
of the New Testament. It should be in 
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the hands of every Sunday-school teacher, 
and ministers know right well the scholarly 
help which this work brings to them. When 
this book is sent by mail, in addition to the 
twenty-five cents should be ten cents for 
postage. 

The Sermon in the Mount.—The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has secured the 
plates of a rather unique and certainly at- 
tractive little book which gives ‘The Ser- 
mon in the Mount” complete. It is issued 
with a missal border, surrounding a heavy 
old-fashioned type. The headings are in 
red, The covers are in stiff board, two 
colors, friar gray and friar brown. Every- 
thing is in harmony with the central idea 
of a product of the monastery times. The 
paper on which the text is printed is Japan- 
ese parchment, with deckle edge. The 
price has been put very low, owing to the 
favoring circumstances of the publication. 
It would make a very acceptable gift from 
teachers to their scholars, or for any token 
of good will and friendship. Price, thirty- 
five cents per copy; by mail, two cents extra 
for postage, 

Bible Readings——We are constantly hear- 
ing of the need of an abridged Bible. 
A little pamphlet serving much the same 
purpose has been prepared by Mrs. Will- 
iam Henry Lord of the Dedham Unitarian 
Sunday-school. Her plan is well expressed 
in the preface: “Believing that the Bible 
should be read more than it is, not alone 
in Sunday-schools, but in the home and by 
individual readers, the compiler of this 
simple work has selected some chapters 
and parts of chapters of the Bible as will 
give the leading events and stories of the 
Bible.” The author intends to traverse 
the eniire Old and New Testaments, but 
this booklet contains references for reading 
covering Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
First and Second Samuel. Bound in 
flexible covers. Pages 22. Price fifteen 
cents; by mails two cents extra, for post- 
age. 

The Sunday-school Teacher—I call at- 
tention once more to Dean Hodges’s bright 
essay. It is a very good chart for an edu- 
cator in Sunday-schools to have; an ideal, 
it is true, but not so remote as to tantalize 
or depress. The characteristics of a true 
Sunday-school teacher are graphically set 
forth. Price two cents; by mail, three cents. 

Epwarp A. HorvTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


of Miss Emity B. Os- 
eople’s Religious Union, 
All reports or notices 


(This department is in 
BORN, of the Young 
35 Beacon Sea hours g to r. 

ould be sent to her.) 


From the Daily Mail. 


It is hoped that the following extracts from 
letters received recently may be of interest 
as showing some of the difficulties which face 
our friends in both old and new fields of 
activity, and which the spirit of sympathetic 
helpfulness in word and deed can do some- 
thing to relieve. The first is in regard to 
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“Pueblo,” from one of the Massachusetts 
Unions:— 

“In reply to your letter of December 27, 
would say that, owing to the fact that all 
the young people but one are out of town, 
it will be impossible for tis to do anything. 
We shall endeavor to make our regular con-| 
tribution this summer. 

“There are only a very few young people in | 
our church, and I am afraid we shall be 
obliged eventually to drop from the Na- 
tional Union. I regret very much that we 
cannot assist you, but I think you will under- 
stand the conditions from this letter.” 

The next extract is from a friend not long 
ago ordained as minister over the new 
church about which he writes, and is in 
answer to a note of greeting and of inquiry | 
as to the possible assistance which the Young 
People’s Religious Union might render. 

“We are indeed indebted to you for your | 
kind words of congratulation, We have had 
many good wishes from all directions, and are 
most grateful for the thoughtfulness of so | 
large a host of friends. Whatever is accom- 
plished here will be partly because we are 
upborne by the hopes cherished for us by 
those we esteem. 

‘“Have you ever been in X.? The town| 
and county are full of local color,. The| 
prevailing type is the Pennsylvania Dutch, | 
with their idioms of speech and their char- | 
acteristics of thought and manner. There) 
are also some curious religious sects here, 
especially the Mennonites and the Amish, | 
with their peculiar dress. A book you may 
possibly have heard of, called ‘Tillic, a Men- 
nonite Maid,’ by Mrs. Martin, would, I am 
sure, both interest you and at the same time | 
show what kind of people we live among. | 

“The people of our church of course are 
not so. Counting also the vaguest sym- 
pathizers, we number about sixty. A good 
average congregation is twenty-five. We| 
worship (or try to worship) in a hall beside | 
a railroad track. When a locomotive comes | 
snorting by, I give up in meek silence, rec- 
ognizing the superiority of its lungs to mine. 
We have a tiny Sunday-school, a bi-weekly 
Bible class, and a Women’s Alliance, but no} 
oe SE Se OE aS 

‘I should of course be very glad to have 
Mr. Shurtleff pay us a visit if he has plenty | 
of money to spend. I mean by that that) 
it seems to me we cannot yet start a Young | 
People’s society in our church. We have 
very few young people, and our church is 
so small that we have to use them over and | 
over again. They are part of the congre-| 
gation, they are part of the Sunday-school, | 
they are part of the Alliance, they are part) 
of the Bible class, and, if we have any extra | 
meetings, they are part of them also! 

“Possibly Mr. Shurtleff would have only) 
two or three at his meeting. If he wishes | 
to come to X. under such discouraging con- 
ditions, we shall be most glad to welcome 
him. I am sorry to write in this strain, but 
I fear another organization in our little 
church would weaken rather than strengthen 
ee ; 
This is a stimulating letter. It tells of| 
pioneer work which courageous souls are| 
carrying on for the cause in which we are all 
so interested, and, while pointing out clearly | 


| 
; 


| little ‘Book of Days.’ 
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the actual situation irresistibly wins us to 
new zeal in behalf of the distant and the 
few. Would thatallletters we receive were as 
frank and as friendly! The Young People’s 
Religious Union has no desire to force its 
requests, suggestions, or assistance upon 
any church: it does feel justified in seeking 


| information as to the work which the young 


people are doing in the churches not repre- 
sented on its list, and in expecting a friendly 
answer, however negative this reply may be. 
We not only hope that Mr. Shurtleff will 
be able to visit this pioneer Pennsylvania 
city, but we wish to keep the young people 
there in touch with the work their brothers 
and sisters are now doing in stronger and 
older ‘churches, and so add to their courage 
in their present beginnings as church mem- 
bers. In ways like this the Young People’s 
Religious Union strives to be truly broad 
and constructive, having ever in mind the 
welfare of the church as a whole. 

Good words continue to come in from the 
readers of the ‘‘Book of Days.’”’ These 
calendars not only serve to unite old and 
young who are already working in our fel- 
lowship: they are possible means of com- 


| fort and encouragement to scattered souls 


who would be working with us, were it not 
for their isolation in regions where no Uni- 
tarian thought hastaken root. The following 
lines are from a friend out in a little town 
in California, and speak for one of the less 


| obvious results of our efforts as a ‘‘Union’”’ :-— 
| 


“Thank you so much for the splendid 
The quotations are 


the choicest I have ever seen. I shall read 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Why use any other soap but the old-fashioned Dobbins’ 
Electric now that it is reduced to 5 cents, quality same as 
for last 40 years. The largest 5 cent bar, the very best 


| quality. Ask your grocer for it. 


One of Many.—It is an obvious impossibility for the 
Paine Furniture Company to advertise specifically every 
style of Sideboard contained in their immense stock this 
fall, but that illustrated in their advertisement to-day is a 
fair example of what may be found at their warerooms. 
It is a model of convenience, and tne price is remarkably 
low. 


Marriages. 


In Barnard Memorial, 25th ult., by Rev. B. F. Mc- 


| Daniel, Thomas A. Higgins and Miss Louisa E. Knights, 


both of Boston. 


Deaths. 


COCHRAN.—At Francestown, N.H., January 30, Miss 
M. Caroline Cochran, 63 years. 

LORING.—At i ig cama 30, Frances Living- 
ston, daughter of the late Henry and Mary Middleton 
Loring. 


J. S. Waterman Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones. Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Ww SUFFER i in a northern ctlanase Then. able te 
change and be —, and maph HS. 3 - 
Write for facts to one who changed Sy Rod  High- 

land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


$38 


one for every day of the year, and, who 
knows, maybe the beautiful thoughts will 
make some days beautiful that would 
otherwise have been dark ones to me.” . . . 
CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel—The Wednesday noon 
service February 8 will be conducted by 
Rey. W. W. Fenn of the Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge. 


The meeting of the Cambridge Asso- 
ciation is postponed from February 6 to 
February 13 on account of illness. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Scribe. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Bea- 
con Street on Monday, February 6, at 
eleven o’clock. Officers of other branches 
are cordially invited. 


The South Middlesex Branches of the 
Women’s Alliance will meet at 25 Beacon 
Street, Thursday, February 2, at eleven 
o’clock. Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper, Mrs. Ar- 
chibald M. Howe, Mrs. Prescott Keyes, Di- 
rectors for South Middlesex. 


Meetings. 

THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—At the January meeting a paper, 
written by Mrs. Sara Theo. Brown, on 
“arly Anti-slavery Reminiscences,’’ was 
read. Mrs. Brown presented to her au- 
dience vivid pictures of the men of those 
times. Such men were they, Mrs. Brown 
said, as Emerson meant when he wrote, ‘‘ Be- 
were when God lets loose a man on the 
planet.’ The subject for the afternoon ses- 
sion was ‘‘ Women”: (1) “‘Her Civic Duties,”’ 
discussed by Miss Helen Ball; (2) ‘‘Her 
legal Status in Massachusetts,” by Miss 
Eudora E. Hay. A contribution was voted 
to the Moral Education Society. 


Churches. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Rev. Thomas S. Robjent 
of Lawrence, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian Church. 


ANN ARBOR, MicH.—Soon after open- 
ing the church in September last, Dr. 
and Mrs. Crooker decided, in view of Mrs. 
Crooker’s call to St. Paul’s Church in 
Jamaica Plain (Boston), to leave this col- 
lege town church as soon as its best inter- 
ests would permit. The various activities 
of the society were carefully organized for 
the year during the opening weeks of the 
fall. A new superintendent, Dr. 
Higgins, was secured for 


this important department of work began 
to show signs of new life. The school, 
though small, is doing valuable work. The 
Ladies’ Union (Alliance) is now half through 


another year of most successful weekly | 


meetings, still under the efficient presi- 


S. E.| 
the Sunday- | 
school, and under his efficient leadership | 
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dency of Mrs. William H. Pettee. The 
women of the congregation held a Christ- 
mas Sale early in December, the profits of 
which were about $200, making over $300 
contributed by them to the church treas- 
ury during the year, besides considerable 
work done for local charity and various 
denominational interests. The Circle of 
King’s Daughters, as usual, distributes its 
efforts in several directions,—the Sunday- 
school, the local hospitals, flowers for the 
church, and social activities. The Young 
People’s Religious Union is unusually 
prosperous. Its membership is larger than 
ever before, its meetings have been better, 
while its influence among the students of 
the university has increased. It has helped 
to make the congregations of the church 
larger than usual during the fall. Mrs. 
Crooker went East in November to take 
charge of her church in Boston, and Mr. 
Crooker left after Christmas, and has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to the Roslindale 
Unitarian Church, Boston, ‘The two churches 
are so near each other that the work of husband 
and wife can easily be done from a common 
home, The trustees of the Ann Arbor 
church have already entered upon the 
serious problem of securing a minister for 
this important pulpit. When this problem 
is solved, as it soon will be, the society will 
be in good shape to continue its large 
missionary activities. This church repre- 
sents the first college town pulpit estab- 
lished by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


BRIGHTON (Boston).—First Parish: Mr. 
Wicks, in his sermon of last Sunday, on the 
fact that in trying to understand a religion 
we turn rather to the lives of its followers 
than to their professions, quoted Rev. Fran- 
cis Tiffany as saying that, if he were asked 
for the broadest and best definition of Uni- 
tarianism, he would reply, ‘‘ John Chadwick.” 
Mr. Wicks then said that ‘‘in the life of a 
man like Chadwick we see our faith blos- 
soming and bearing fruit. This lover of his 
kind, this lover of wife and children and 
home, this champion of truth, no matter 
how unpopular; this man who could so sing 
his faith in God and immortality that bruised 
hearts were comforted; this life never faint- 
ing or swerving in its pursuit of the ideal, is 
an epistle in which men can read the nature 
of true religion, a religion which unites the 
life of man with the life of God, and brings 
a divine power into human life.” 


FRANKLIN, N.H.—Rev. H. C. McDougall: 
On Friday evening, January 13, occurred 
the annual parish supper attended by one 
hundred and fifty-eight happy people who 
rejoiced in the retrospect of twenty-five 
years of successful church work. After the 
excellent supper was disposed of, the pastor 
introduced Dr, John W. Staples, who gave 
pleasant reminiscences of the years of church 
life and the three pastors who have served 
the church. Rev. J. G. Ives of Andover 
brought the greetings of the Andover parish, 


_and spoke of the happy relations of the two 


parishes. Rev. C. B. Elder of Keene gave 
an interesting address on the old-time parish 
minister, and Hon, Henry F. Hollis of Con- 
cord gave the last address of the evening on 
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the value of personality. After twenty-five 
years of vigorous life this strong parish is 
keeping faithful watch at the head of the 
Merrimack, and making the liberal faith 
a potent factor in the life of central New 
Hampshire. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Elmer E. Newbert: December 6 
Mr. Newbert preached before Indiana Univer- 
sity at Bloomington, sixty miles south of In- 
dianapolis. The Church of the Messiah of New 
Yorkrecently gave $2,000 to our building fund. 
Thus inspired, the young society has high 
hopes of taking up a part or all of its mort- 
gage indebtedness before summer. Gifts, 
small or great, will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The Christmas sale of the Alliance 
was in every way a success, the monthly 
suppers are generously patronized, and the 
literary meetings have programmes of merit. 
Unity Club, a new organization of young 
people, has supplied the church with forty 
volumes of ‘‘Hymns for Church and Home.” 
January 15 Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson, 
Mass., preached to an interested congrega- 
tion. An attractive folder has been issued, 
which tells in ten pages the simple story of 
the church and its affiliated organizations. 


Without 
MAcBETH on it 
what can you 
ernece prea 
lamp-chimney! 
RE tei 


lamps to have comfort with them at small cust. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 


I Trying to guess sentences from looks 
and lips, catching a word here and there 
—how familiar this is to the 


PARTIALLY DEAF. 


{ The only aid, here, of real yalue is the 


OTOPHONE 


—an Instrument held against the ear, 
not inserted. To prove its claims it will 
be sent on a three days’ free trial. 


{Our illustrated price-list shows styles 
for church and street use, as well as for 
indoor conversation. In writing, kindly 
address Department E. 


OPTICIAN 
Stores at 10g E. 23d St., 125 W. g2d St., 
650 Madison Ave., New York. Branches 
at Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Paris. 
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The folder, which has been widely circulated, 
also advertises a series of nine sermons on 
“Modern Religious Thinking.” 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety: Rev. Samuel B. Stewart has resigned 
from the pastorate which he has filled for 
nearly forty years. Mr. Stewart feels that he 
isin need of a rest, and, as the only sure 
means of securing that rest is retirement, he 
takes that method. From the first to the last 
of his pastorate there has never been anything 
but harmony in the workings of the society. 
The resignation will take effect at about the 
Easter season, and after that time Mr. Stew- 
art will remove to New York State, where 
he will reside in a small town some twelve 
miles from Schenectady in which city his 
children reside. A further notice of Mr. 
Stewart’s ministry will appear in next week’s 
Register. 

MEADVILLE, Pa.—The annual meeting of 
the Men’s Club of the Unitarian church was 
held last evening. Reports of the various 
organizations, church treasurer, and business 
committee, were made. After the business 
meeting, remarks were made by Prof. F. A. 
Christie and President Southworth, and 
resolutions were passed for our Russian suf- 
fering people. After the resolutions were 
concluding speeches by Thomas Roddy, 
Esq., and C. R. Bowen. A call has been 
tendered Rev. Mr. Fish, and it is hoped that 
he will accept. Mr. Fish is a graduate of 
Harvard College, Harvard Divinity School, 
and has also studied in Germany. He is 
at present in Salt Lake City. 


ROSLINDALE (Boston).—Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, lately of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has accepted the call to this pas- 
torate. Dr. Crooker is a native of the State 
of Maine, but the greater part of his life has 
been spent in the West, where the result of 


his pastoral work stands as a testimonial to | 


his ability as an organizer and preacher. In 
the former capacity his experience has been 
wide, and his success has been commensu- 
rate with his enthusiasm. Another feature 
of Dr. Crooker’s work is his ministrations to 
the moral and spiritual life of young people. 


Personal. 


Rey. Charles Hargrove tells how, on his 
way back from Australasia, he called at New 
York, where he happily arrived just in time to 
share our dear Robert Collyer’s eighty-first 
birthday dinner. “We found him the same 
as ever in mind, a little more infirm in body. 
May I tell them in England that you hope to 
come over this summer?) I asked. ‘No, 
don’t,’ he said. ‘T’ll come if I feel inclined; 
but I don’t now, and I don’t know that I 
shall.”’’ But his colleague, Mr. Savage, is 
coming, and has promised to preach for Mr. 
Hargrove in the summer.—Christian Life, 


Recent experiments by Berthelot show 
that the nerves of smell are so sensitive that 
the odor of iodoform can be recognized in 
quantities as small as the one hundred 
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A DINING DISPLAY 


The rapidity with which we are selling 
Sideboards recalls the lightning marriage cere- 
Take her? 


“Have him ? 
Fifty cents.” 


mony of Oklahoma: 
Married! 


You would understand it at once 
if you saw our Dining Room Exhibi- 
tion. It is the most complete in vari- 
ety, the most superlative in quality, 
and the most attractive in price of 
any exhibit of Dining Room cabinet 
work we have ever made. 
possible wish of every type of house- 


keeper is here represented. 


The engraving shows one of our Inexpen- 
Inexpensive — yet it loses no whit of convenience. 


sive Sideboards. 


Every 


There 
are 3 upper shelves above the Board, 3 silver drawers beneath it, linen 
drawer which is 40 inches wide, and 2 plate closets. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 
Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $x. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 


272 Congress St., - - - - - Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt of | 


billionth of a gram. In such a case the odor | price by 


was distinct, although hundreds of years 
would be required for the substance to lose 
a thousandth part of its weight. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
21% Cemgress Street - - - - 


CANAL ST., 


| 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 
War and Peace. 
Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
The Fading Leaf. 
Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


on “‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 

. The Answer of Job. 

. Some Theological Answers. 
. The Divine Government. 

. Pain. 

. Life’s Incompleteness. 

. Moral Evil. 

- Death. 


9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 

13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 
Day. 

14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

1s. A Happy New Year. 

17. ‘* The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer.) 


Bo gaoe: 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo, H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Boston | Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


A brother once compared religion to a| 
medicine chest, and made poor work of the 
comparison. Father Taylor interrupted him 
to exclaim, ‘“‘Brother, get that medicine) 
chest open, and give us a dose; but then sit 
down and give some one else a chance.” 


‘The man up for larceny had admitted his 
guilt when apprehended; but at the trial, 
the Green Bag says, his youthful counsel de- 
fended him with great obstinacy and un- 
necessary brilliancy. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said the 
judge, regarding the jury with a benevolent 
smile, ‘‘the prisoner says he is guilty. His| 
counsel says he is not, You must decide 
between them.” Then, after an effective | 
pause, the judge added, ‘‘There is one thing 
to remember, gentlemen. The prisoner was | 
there and his counsel wasn’t.” 


A certain divine, calling recently at the 
home of a member of his flock, found at the 
garden gate a sweetly innocent rosebud, in 
the person of a daughter of the house. ‘‘O 
Mr. Blank,” said she, ‘‘will you please show 
me how many times you can run round the 
garden?’ ‘‘Run? I can’t run at all,” said 
the divine, who happens to be. somewhat 
plethoric. “Why do you ask, my dear?” 
“Oh,” she replied, ‘“‘because papa said, on 
Sunday, you were so—something I mustn’t 
repeat—long-winded.”’—Christian Life. 


Bishop Potter was preaching in the Adi- 
rondacks where he has a summer camp. A 
tall backwoodsman came up after the ser- 


vice. “I’ve heerd ye preach twice - afore 
this,” he said. “I allus l’arn somethin’ new 
from ye. I rid ten mile to-night to hear ye, 


an’, as usual, I heerd somethin’ new to-night 
that I never knowed afore.” ‘Well, I’m 
glad of that,”’ said the bishop, shaking the 
outstretched hand. ‘‘And what was it you 
learned to-night?” ‘Why, bishop, I found 
out fer the fust time in my life that Sodom 
and Gomorrah wusn’t twins!” 


When Senator Hanna, as chairman of the | 
National Republican Committee, was con- 
ducting the campaign in 1900, he was an-| 
noyed by a man who applied for the position 
of messenger at the national headquarters. 
The man called to see the Senator four days 
in succession, to urge his claims. After his 
fourth visit Senator Hanna sent for the man | 
who was serving as messenger. ‘‘You saw 
that man who was here just now?” inquired 
Hanna, ‘Yes, sir,” said the messenger. 
“Do you know what he wants?’ ‘No, sir.”’ 
“Well, he wants your place; and, if I see 
him again, he will get it.” Senator Hanna 
never saw the persistent applicant again. 
Christian Work. 


The little daughter of a Chicago public- | 
school principal is now a pupil at the experi- 
mental school at the university, where she 
learns some things not taught in the regular | 
city schools. One day her father found her | 
crying. ‘‘What’s the matter, Noreen?’ he 
asked, “I fell and bumped my patella,” 
she replied. Remember, this was in Chicago, 
and not in Boston. Papa was sympathetic. 
“Poor little girl!’ he said, and proceeded, | 
with the best intentions, to examine her 
elbow, Noreen broke away in disgust. 
“Huh!” she snorted, ‘‘Haven’t you never 
learned anything? I said my patella! ‘That 
isn’t my elbow. My elbow is my great sesa- 
moid.” Papa went for a Latin eis 4 
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GOLDSMITHS 

SILVERSMITHS 

& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 


Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Glin % others. 
Makers of Electricv Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 

Experts in Indirect U 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE. | ST, LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


H 0OK- 


ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED | 827 ALL SIZES 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


an. IQOT Weds Sele eves dees seat $35,784,010.50 
PRRBT TIES en ant, 106.75 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 


| Milk Street. 


BENE F. STEVENS Eryidess. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


RULE, 8 et 
- “TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


wWASHINGCTON 


6S8 


OPP. BOYLSTON $t: 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: yhcoay ee pe Ph.D. 
. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL SA, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced clasacs. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for opens Arts. a we! gymnasium 


with swimming pool. arnest 
Fits for ee 9 re, Seientike ¢ Schgeh and ‘ieee nee: 
% He G. R. W E 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
as CONTE Lok. y 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


JOWN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 


